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Guilds and Trade Associations. 
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ym 


"ey a2. ” 
have been so often alluded 


with the present disas- 


and men, that some few 
particulars of them may 
be found interesting. The 
derivation of the term is 
given to the Saxon gildan, 
to pay,—having reference 
to the payment made by 
a member of a guild on 
admission. During the 
later Roman empire, there 
were Coll qua Opificum, 
which appear to have 
been bodies of artizans 
or traders of the same 
craft, united for mutual 
assistance, and possessing 
certain rights. Amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons, it was a law that 
every freeman of fourteen years 
of age should find security to; 
keep the peace, or else be com- 
mitted. In order to meet this 
arrangement, certain neighbours, | 
consisting of ten families, entered 
into an association, and became | 
bound for one another, eitherto produce him who 
committed the offence, or to make satisfaction 
to the injured party: and that they might the 
better do this, they raised a sum of money 
amongst themselves, which they put into a 
common stock ; and when one of their pledges 
had committed an offence and fied, then the 
other nine made satisfaction out of the stock, | 
by the payment of money, according to the 
nature of the offence. The oldest English 
guild of which the history is ascertained, ap- 
pears to be the Cnighten Guild of London ; 
supposed by some, in consequence of its name, 
to have been a military fraternity, but this is 
doubtful. The merchant guilds or fraternities 
in parts of England were trading societies, 
into which all persons wishing to exercise 
trade within the district or borough were 
compelled to enter. In process of time the 
right of regulating the borough became de- 
pendent on admission to the guild. It is 
thought that these associations were introduced 
by the French and Normans, who most likely 
had them from the free cities of Italy, where 
trade and manufacture were early practised, 
and where such communities seem to have been | 
first in existence. From the earliest accounts | 


means of aiding the progress and increasing 
the strength of the country. Then, as time | 
passed on, the towns and cities of England, | 
sometimes for services rendered to the state, 
sometimes for money and other considerations, 
received royal charters of incorporation. The | 
ztinfte of German cities have in like manner 
played an important part in the history of that 
country. 

Some towns are thought to have had their 
actual origin in the guilds. The body at first 
in the state became the state. London itself 
may have had such a commencement. The 
houses or halls of the guilds were very numer- | 


late example. | 
In the royal boroughs of Scotland, the term | 


to lately, in connection | 


| 


| 
j 
j 
j 


trous position of masters | 


louse, 


accounts. 





In England, the municipal corporations were 


| 


tioned, there were fifteen by-companies. The 


formed by deputations from the guilds, and | first of these is the master mariners’, which has 
with them rested the yovernment of the|risen to great influence and prosperity. The 
locality, the provision of funds for the erec-| second company was the weavers’, who, besides 
tion of bridges, and other public purposes. | other matters, were enjoined to meet very early 


Since 
particular trades have 
| many 
jalso been called “mysteries ;’ from 
E French “ mestier” (in modern French, “métier’ 
}UILDS, or trade fraterni-|a trade, and the old English mistar, a craft.| performance might be seen by the greatest 
| ties, of ancient times,| As Chaucer puts it:— 


of 


Hospital. 


** In youthe he lerned hadde a good mistere ; 
He was a wel good wright, a carpentere.”’ 


ces of the society, 


jmaking of “‘ dorments and windows,” 
the oldest ordinary of this 
society is dated October Sth, 1536, and en- 
joins that every brother, at 
shop, shall pay a pot of oil to the fellowship, 
as also Is. ld. a-year to the stewards for “Our 
Lady light ;” and that each apprentice, or 
person hired by the week, shall pay 4d. per 
annum, and each hireling 3d. a-year to their 
play when it should be performed ; also that 
any person, born a subject of the king and 
free of Newcastle, migh 
ment of 407. with a pound of wax and a pot of 
oil at his admittance, as also Is. ld. to “ Our 
Lady light,” and Sd. to the play ; 
tailor should work on Saturdays after eight 
o'clock in the evening, and should keep holy 
the Sundays, vigils, and festival days on pain 
of six pounds of wax for every default ; that the 
society should pass theiraccounts on St. John’s- 
day in every May, and having chosen twelve 
electors, that the said twelve should choose the 
of guilds, where the name is associated with trade | four stewards, the searchers, and auditors. 
regulations, it is evident that they soon became | further ordered that every brother should be at 
a great political power, and established that | the procession on Corpus Christi-day, before it 
principle of local government which, notwith-| passed the New-Gate, on pain of forfeiting a 
standing all the abuses of it, has been the} pound of wax, and that ea 
attend in his livery. 
The tanners, anciently called barkers, were 
enjoined to come yearly in their best array 
and apparel at the 
and go in the procession se 
pageants, on pain 


set up shop on pay- 


bri rthe r sho. ud 


of Corpus Christi, 


of forfeiting a pound of 
wax, and not to take any Scot by birth for 
apprentices under a penalty of 20s. ; and, besides 
other regulations, that each brother should 
have but one butcher to 
pain of 10/2, and not to 
quantity of bark or more than forty trees, on 
pain ) 
there 
ous. The London Guildhall is a well-known | extending his trade. 

Amongst cordwainers it wi 
each apprentice was 
guild is still used by a company of merchants | that foreigners might be a 
who are freemen of the burgh. Every one of | company on the payment of 


muy slaughter of, on 
uy above a certain 


associations |on Corpus Christi-day, and play their play or 
been called in} pageant of the “ Bearing of the Cross.” It may 
they have} be mentioned that each company played an 


the old appointed play, year after year, in the “ play- 


field,” or some other public place, where the 


numbers. 

The third company was the barber-chirur- 
geons, with whom were associated the chandlers. 
This society supported the light of St. John the 


The history of the associations in connection Baptist in St. Nicholas’ Chureh. It was di- 
with the metropolis is niore generally known | rected that no barber, his apprentice, or servant, 
than that of the guilds throughout the country. |should shave or dress hair on the Sundays. 
Let us then first gather some particulars of the | Foreigners (Scotchmen were considered foreign- 
guild of the ancient bovough of Newcastle-| ers) were admitted to practice on the payment 
upon-Tyne, which will yive an idea of the 
nature of many other similar institutions. 


of a certain sum, and it was regulated that no 


In| chirurgeon should take in hand a cure which 
this town there were in old times twelve com-| had been undertaken by another on pain of a 
panies called “ misteries.” 
in antiquity and respect seems to have | 
the Merchants of Woollen Cloth, alias drap« rs. 
This company was confirmed as far back as the 
reign of Edward III. October 20th, 1343. 
an ordinary of this so¢ ety, the original of | were the cutlers, the coopers, and the house-car- 
which has affixed to it many seals and marks, | 
with 
Ist, 1512, it is enacted that two shall be chosen 
annually by the most voi 
for the election of the mayor and officers of 
the town at the “Spital ”—that is, St. Mary’s 
It is ordered that no apprentice 
shall be taken for a less term than seven years. 
By another ordinary, of more recent date, it 
was appointed that the members of the com- 
vany should meet at their ancient meeting- 
called the Maison de Dieu, every Wed- 
nesday before Michaelmas, at nine in the fore- 
noon, to choose new wardens and pass their 
They also met every year, on the 
Monday after St. Bartholomew’s-day, at the 
Same 
Nicholas’ Church. 
Touching Tailors : 


The first of these | fine of 20s. for the first offence, 30s. for the 


eeN | second offence, and 40s. for the third ; so that 


if a patient unfortunately got into the hands of 
an unskilful practitioner, there was not much 
chance for him. Amongst the by-companies 


penters, anciently called wrights. An ordinary 
of the latter society, dated July 3rd, 1579, 
_constituted the house-carpenters and joiners a 
body corporate of themselves, with perpetual sue- 
cession, and power to sue and be sued. It was 
ordered that they should meet yearly, and elect 
| three wardens—two of whom were to be house- 
carpenters and the third a joiner ; and that when- 
ever the general plays of the town, called ¢ ‘orpus 
Christi plays, should be played, they should 
play the “ Burial of Christ,” which anciently 
belonged to their fellowship ; that no appren- 
tice should serve for less than seven years ; 
no Scotchman to be taken under a penalty of 
40s, nor to be made free on any account. It 
was further enacted, that the joiners should 
work at the sealing of houses within—the 
“ drawer 
tables of frame-work and tables with turn- 
posts, buffet-stools, forms, cupboards, alme- 
ries, pressers, chairs, and sconces of frame- 
work, frame chists.” That the two trades 
should oceupy in common the making of but- 
teries, or any other kind of work with sealing 
linck, i. one board grooved in another and 
nailed with iron nails, chists for corpses, and 
other chists not pinned with wood, removing 
of beds, cupboards, and draw-tables, together 
with the making of doors and windows. 

The members of the brotherhood were ordered 
to attend at the marriages and burials of 
the brethren. The play of this company was 
“The Burial of our Lady St. Mary the Virgin.” 

The play of the Slaters’ Company was “ The 
Offering of Isaac by Abraham.” It was di- 
rected that no slater should work with black 
mortar and clay on pain of 10s. for each 
default ; that they should make ovens and 
chimney-pots, and such work of tile or brick as 
was claimed by the wallers, to whom they were 
to pay an annual acknowledgment of 3s. 4d. 

‘There were also the Glaziers, whose play was 
“ The Three Kings of ¢ ‘oleyne.” 

Besides the companies and the by-compa- 
nies, there were other fraternities: amongst 
these was the Goldsmiths’ brotherhood, and the 
Waits, or musicians: the admission to this 
craft was 10s.; but to those who came in by 
patrimony, 6s. No one was allowed to teach 
music without a license from the mayor: no 
stranger was permitted to play at weddings or 
feasts unless allowed by the mayor, undera 
penalty of 6s. Sd. It was further provided 
that no fiddler, piper, dancers on ropes, and 
others that perform or pretend to skill in 
music, or that went about with motions or 


shows, should perform without licenses ; and 
ithat at marriages, where music should be 
lchosen, the “regular waits” should be pre- 
ferred. 

Amongst the regulations which wer n- 
sidered necessary by the elders to keep the 


apprentices in proper subjection, is an Act in 


| proj 
those royal burghs has a dean of guild, who|go to the fellowship, and the other to the| connection with the Merchants’ Company, for 


is in rank the next magistrate after the| 
provost. 


repair of the Tyne bridge. 


i“*the apperell of the apryntices,” made in No- 


Besides twelve companies, particularly men-| vember, 1554, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. After 
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inVeighing against the vices and excesses of the 
times, it proceeds to forbid apprentices “ to 
daunse, dyse, carde, or mum, or use any 
gytterns ; to wear any cut hose, cut shoes, 
ef pounced jerkens, or any berds; to wear 
mone other hoses than sloppes of course 
clothe, whereof the yarde do not exceed 
12; their cotes to be of coarse clothe and 
housewive’s making; they are to wear no 
straight hoose, but playn without cutts, 
pounsying, or gards.” The apprentices of the 
mayors, sheriffs, and aldermen, are excepted in 
these dress articles. This arrangement must 
have given rise to bitter heartburning when 
the apprentices of the mayor “ braved” it over 
the others in the sight of the fair maidens of 
the time. 

Of religious guilds we are not speaking. 
The number of these was very great, and in 
the time of Edward III. it became necessary 
to restrain them by law. Some of these, as 
for example the Trinity Guild of Coventry, 
included the sovereign amongst its brethren, 
and were very important bodies. 

Looking now to the London guilds, it seems 
that at a very early date some of them had 
risen into great consequence, for it appears that 
as far back as the reign of Henry I. the 
Weavers’ Company had a charter of incorpora- 
tion. Many other companies existed which 
were not enrolled ; and in the reign of 
Henry II. no less than eighteen guilds were 
fined for not being provided with the Royal 
charter. 

In London, as in the country, the trading com- 
panies at the time of their formation had much 
of the character of ecclesiastical institutions. 
Many, if not all, had a patron saint, usually 
chosen for some fancied connection with the 
craft. The tishmongers selected St. Peter, the 
patron of Fishermen ; the Drapers, the Virgin 
Mary ; the Merchant Tailors, St. John the 
Baptist; the reason assigned being that the 
former was the mother, and the latter the 
harbinger of the Lamb. It is said that the 
patron saint of the Carpenters’ Company was 
also the Virgin, with allusion to the trade of 
Joseph. In the churches dedicated to the 
patron saints, priests were employed to pray 
continually for the souls of the dead of each 
fraternity. 

Great advantages undoubtedly resulted in 
these early times from the guilds. Discreet 
members were elected by the general body as | 
“searchers,” whose duty it was to discover 
adulterations and other tricks of trade. Thus 
we find that the power of search was bestowed 
upon the goldsmiths in consequence of the 
merchants from foreign lands counterfeiting 
“ sterling ;”’ and that persons in the trade at 
home made false work of gold and silver. It 
was also common for gold and silver smiths to 
set glass of divers colours in imitation of stones. 
Sunilar powers were granted to the skinners. 
Amongst the reasons given was that the great 
as well as the commonalty were often deceived 
by old furs, and others half worn. In some 
companies the duty of the searchers was to 
examine weights and measures, to report on 
the qualities of materials, and in all instances 
the searchers were required to see that the fines 
for default were properly levied and applied to 
the right purposes, 

In London, as elsewhere, a prominent duty 
of the companies consisted in attending the 
funerals of deceased members, and providing 
the means of interment for such as died in 
poverty. The large number of the members of 
guilds in the metropolis, in comparison with 
the country, led sooner to the neglect there of 
the general body of the brotherhoods attend- 
ing at funerals, fines being paid instead. The 
funerals of the wealthy, or those holding pro- 
minent positions, were celebrated with great 
pomp, and with enormous expenditure ; and 
in all cases the burial of brothers was a 
solemn ceremonial, 

Palis of rich workmanship were provided by 
each company for the brotherhood. Some of 
these, of considerable antiquity, are still in ex- 
istence. The “Herse cloth” of the Saddlers’ 

Company is of crimson velvet, the centre of, 
yellow silk, on which is a sprig pattern. On| 

me side, embroidered in raised 
texts in Old English letters, 





gold, are 


The Merchant | 


THE BUILDER. 


Tailors, too, have some very handsome ancient 
palls. 

The grocers’ and other ancient guilds, at the 
time of their commencement, were not unlike 
the ordinary benefit clubs of the present day. 
It is related that twenty-two persons carrying on 
business as pepperers, in Soper-lane, in Cheap- 
side, more than five centuries ago, agreed to meet 
together at the Abbot of Bury’s, St. Mary- 
Axe, and they then committed the particulars 
of their formation into a trading society into 
writing. After dinner (nothing could be done 
in the old time, as is the case at present, with- 
out dining), they elected two persons as the 
first governors or wardens, appointing at the 
same time a churchman to attend to the reli- 
gious duties of the society. 
continued annually, and on some of these occa- 
sions every member paid the sum of 12d. and 
the wardens and higher officers, 23d, 

The grocers’ first ordinance, in 1346, required 
that each new member should be of good con- 
dition, and of the craft, and that he should 
pay 13s. 4d. entrance, or the value thereof. It 
was also ordered that the brotherhood should 
not only keep all the secrets of the trade, but 
also the secrets of each other. None were to 
be admitted into thé fraternity except those 
who had served a regular apprenticeship. 
Those who applied directly after their term 
had expired, were admitted to the freedom of 
London, either in the meeting-place of the 
company, or in the Guildhall, on the payment 
of 3s. 4d. : those who delayed were charged 5s. ; 
and it must be borne in mind that this sum 
was equivalent to a much larger amount at the 
present day. The character of apprentices 
was required to be good. 

Masters were to pay 20s. to the common 
“box.” It was enjoined by the brotherhood that 
none should take the business of, or enhance the 
rent against a fellow member. Perjury and 
some other offences were to be punished by 
expulsion, There were fines of a curious 
nature, which we are obliged in our limited 
space to pass over without notice. In the 
Grocers’ Company, any one becoming poor 
from adversity, or by losses at sea, or by the 
advanced price of merchandize, or by borrow- 
ing, or pledging, or by other misfortune, might, 
by the ordination of the masters and wardens, 
be assisted out of the common money, when 
they were able to give it. To afford after- 
wards a settled asylum for the unfortunate, 
the chief companies early built thei dwellings 
next their hall; hence the various almshouses 
of the companies. These in course of time 
were removed, as the sites became more 
valuable, from the neighbourhood of the halls. 

Another useful provision of the ancient 
guilds was for the settlement of disputes. 
Claims of debt and otherwise were arranged 
by the judgment of the officers, and it was 
seldom necessary, except in very extreme cases, 
to make application to the courts of law. 

From the date of their origin up to the 
reign of Edward ILL. the metropolitan guilds 
continued to increase in influence and wealth. 
This king, who was a great patron and en- 
courager of both the fine arts and commerce, 
saw the vast importance of those trading com- 
munities in promoting trade, and used means 
for their partial reconstruction and improve- 
ment. He became a member of the Linen 
Armourers—now the Merchant Tailors ; for 
while he encouraged the importation of the 
woollen cloths of various countries, the king 
saw the possibility, and wished to make it a 
staple manufacture in this country: the ex- 
ample of royalty was followed, and numbers of 
the nobility became members of the various 
guilds. In this reign each craftsman was 
directed to choose his trade or mystery, and 
continue to practise that and no other. 

Richard LL. became a member of this com- 
pany. 

In the olden time there were 
women artificers, who were not obliged to eon- 
form to the regulations of the crafts followed by 
the male sex. 


veveressés, as well in silk as other materials. 
Many a rare picture must have been pre- 


sented in the olden time in London, when the | 


“bravery” of the court mingled freely with 
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the quaint rich costumes of the citizens ; what 
pleasant pw at the anmual feasts, when 
the city dames and the daughters and sisters 
of the citizens were not excluded. We can 
fancy the cheering and rejoicing in those 
ancient halls when, after the dinner, the mas- 
ter or warden was elected, crowned with a 
garland, and dressed in the robes of his im- 
portant office. The loving cup was passed 
round, and with “ jollite and merriement” the 








The feasts were | 


numerous | 
ithat of 


Amongst these were trimmers, | 
| bakers, braceresses, textoresses, fileresses, and 


| wheeis. 


day passed by. At the foundation of the 
_ guilds these feasts were plain and modest ; as 
— vec on, and the — nies oe 
rich, the noble baron of beef, venison, 

and other rare viands, made the boaris of the 
City companies groan with costly fare. 

Amongst the religious plays which were so 
common in both the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces, none seem to have been more ular 
than those performed by the parish clerks of 
London.* On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
July, 1390, this guild performed before 
Richard IT. his queen, and court, at the Skin- 
ner’s Well, near Clerkenwell Green. It recalls 
a state of things long since passed away, to 
stand on this spot at the present day and 
read the memorial which has been placed by 
modern churchwardens to mark the place. 

We cannot enter into particulars of the 
various struggles which took place in connec- 
tion with the progress of the guilds,—the man- 
ner in which they came to have the great 
influence they obtained on the municipal 
government, the large sums advanced to the 
different kings, the public spirit of the mem- 
bers ; but will pass on to note some pecu- 
liarities of the Carpenters’ Company, which in 


‘many respects may be taken as an example of 


others. 

Any member of the guild, who was aware 
that one who had not served a_ regular 
apprenticeship was working for any member 
und did not give information, was to be fined 
13s. 4d. The “common viewers” must be free 
of the city,—two of them were free masons, and 
the other two free carpenters. Four times in 
the year all works within the city were to be 
inspected, in order to preserve the safety of 
the public ; encroachments were to be reported 
upon, and transgressions fined. In an order 
of this company it is thus directed :— 


“ Item.—Forasmuch as by daily experience it 
is found out that divers masons, brycklayers, and 
tylers, plasterers, and others not havinge any skyll 
or vnderstandinge in workemaushippe of ye art, 
trade, or misteryesof carpentry, nor of other craftes, 
artes, or misteryes besides their owne, yet often- 
tymes they doe take vppon them in a bargaine by 
great not only to deale for such thinges as apper- 
teine to their owne art, craft, or mistery, But 
also to finishe divers partes, and many tymes ye 
whole buildinges of sundrie of ye Kinges Ma- 
iestyes subiectes for many other parcells of worke 
besides their owne craft or mistery belongeinge to 
diveres other artificers of other artes, craftes, or 
misteryes (so that by any bargayne or devise for 
their owne private comodity they maye finish the 
same good cheape), whereby the Kinges Maiesties 
said subiects being onners of the buildinge are very 
much and often deceaved of true and substanciall 
stuffe and workemanshippe: it ys, therefore, by 
this present ordinaunce ordered, established, and 
ordained that noe person or persons of the said 
arte, trade, or mistery, within ye fireedom of the 
said citty of London, &c. shall work in the saide 
arte, trade, or mistery of carpentry, with any 
Mason, Bricklayer, Tyler, Playsterer, or any other 
takinge workmanshippe by great as aforesaid in 
the same carpenters worke soe taken by them by 
great, but only for wages by the daye, and not by 
bargaine in great to the end the workmanshippe 
may be well donne, under a penalty of such 
reasonable sum as by the masters and wardens 
should be assessed, not exceeding £3.” 


3y the charter of Edward IV. the jurisdic- 
tion of the company had been confined to the 
city of London, its precincts, and suburbs. 
This privilege was extended by another charter, 
James I. to two miles round the 


* There was a famous religious guild or fraternity of 
Corpus Christi, who were obliged annually to perform 
a Corpus Christi play in the city of York. This play 
was acted up to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

The religious plays were performed on a scaffold upon 
The lower part was used as a dressing-room, 
and the upper story for the acting. There was no cover 
or background, so that a view was to be had from win- 
dows and on all sides. 
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City. By this charter was granted to the 


oversight, search, correction, government, and 
reformation of all works, stuffs, things, and 


one departure jlatform at the London-road station, 
and only one for every purpose atthe Victoria station. 


merchandize concerning the art and mystery In the former case, two companies are starting 


of carpenters; and of their measures and 
scantlings to be put up to sale within the pre- 
scribed limits ; and also of all edifices, repara- 
tions, and buildings. Power was given to 


certain members of the company to see if 
buildings and works were skilfully made, to | 


seize and dispose of all improper stuffs, punish 
offenders, and do other things. 


trains for London nearly at the same hour; and, 
during the period of the Manchester Exhibition, 
it was not unvsual for persons provided with the 
return tickets of one company to get put into the 
carriages of the other company, and to be demanded 
of their fare a second time. At the Victoria 
station the circumstances are far worse, and the 


facilities for finding trains and diminishing con- 


No person of the fellowship using the trade | fusion, and a general defectiveness as to direc- 


of a carpenter was to take upon himself to in- 


tromitt or meddle himself with any bargaine of 


the oceupacion “of plumary, masons, dawb- 
inge, tilinge, or any other oceupacion, except it 


be uppon his own houses or uppon his own | 


dwellinge-house, under a penalty of 20s. more 
or less, at the discretion of the master and 
wardens.” 

The precepts for the management of the 
companies were altered from time to time, 
in order to meet the change of circumstances ; 
regulations respecting weights and measures 
were carefully recorded, as is thus set forth 
in the books of the Carpenters’ company :— 

“Every load of timber hewed or sawn to con- 
tain in measure of sollid timber, 50 feet of assize, 
and every tunne of such timbe=, 40 feet of assise, 
under a penalty of 2s. 6d. for every load or tunne 
put to sale contrary thereto. Every load of rafters 
to contain in number thirty rafters, each rafter 
12 feet of assize in length at least ; and at the 
greater end, in breadth, 44 inches, and in thickness, 
4 inches; and at the lesser end, in breadth, 4 inches, 
and in thickness, 3 inches at least, under a penalty 
of 2d. for every rafter. Every load of joists to 
contain in number thirty joists; every joist to be 
in length, 8 feet 6 inches in assize; in breadth, 
6 inches ; and in thickness, 4 inches, from end to 
end, at the least, under a penalty of 2d. for every 
joist ;” and so on, 


We might add much more, but must content 
ourselves just now with pointing out Herbert’s 
History of the Twelve Great Livery Compa- 
nies of London, Jupp’s Account of the Com- 
pany of Carpenters, and Parker’s Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, as contain- 
ing further infcvmation on the subject. 

Admitting the service which was rendered 
by the guilds and trading companies during 
a long period of English history, it became 
evident, as the population increased and cir- 
cumstances changed throughout the country, 
that the guilds did not meet the wants and 
character of the times. 

The evil etfects resulting from the trammels 
they imposed (such as we saw in our notice of 
Reading recently) became obvious, and in 
consequence the powers formerly exercised by 
them in restricting the free exercise of the 
industry of individuals have very properly 
been repealed, or greatly modified. 





THE RAILWAY STATIONS AT MAN.- 
CHESTER. 


Ix a recent notice of matters of architectural | munity will become greatly exasperated, and some 


interest in Chester, we alluded to some of the 
railway stations in Lancashire as very different to 
the Chester station in the planning and suitable- | 
ness to the wants of the traftic, if not also as re- | 
gards results of the official management. The | 
case of the stations at Manchester has become so | 
serious, the danger and the deprivation of time | 
from the defective arrangements are so entirely 
without parallel in railway experience, that we | 
are surprised an outcry is not raised amongst the | 
inhabitants of the town,—men of business, and | 
supposed withal energetic in public and social | 
improvements,—loud enough to procure amend- | 
ment in a condition of things involving risk o! 
life or limb, and loss of temper and money to 
every one unfortunate enough to have to make 
use of those stations. Our own knowledge refers 
chietly to the London-road and the Victoria sta- 
tions. The former of these is an ordinary ter- 
minus, serving for the trains of two important 
lines, besides much local traffic; the other is a 
through-traffic station, as well as terminus, for 
lines to all parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
to other parts of the country. In both stations 
the area of ground is utterly inadequate to ar- 
rangement of the traffic, and to the needed best 
provision in planning subservient to the object | 





|as to porters and superintendence at the Victoria 
| Station, and punctuality ; and lastly, greater area 





tion of the Yew available porters, and by the 
incompetence of those to whom the station seems 
to be left on cceasions when the greatest skill and 
tact are wanted on the part of a competent 
station-master. At the seasons of pressure there 
is an amount of inconvenience and danger result- 
ing from the plan of the station and its manage- 
} ment, which would be inconceivable to those ac- 
| quainted only with stations in London; although, 
in justice to the companies, we ought to add that 
the demeanour of the people in the south at holiday 
times, is in sorae respects betterthan that which may 
be observed on similar occasions in the mannufac- 
turing districts. On such occasionsit is lamentable 
| to witness the extent to which drunkenness pre- 
vails. To a stranger, streets seem abandoned by 
| the better class of the inhabitants to a dirty and 
dissolute mob, with every idea of their enjoyment 
| allied to drink. Are not the educated classes and 
| the employers of labour responsible for such a 
| condition of things? Do they mix with, or do 
| they rather keep aloof from those who are called 
| the working classes: do they foster sufficiently 
| the elevated sort of amusements which we have 
| heard of, sueh as are afforded by the museums, 
| publie libraries, and parks of Manchester, or is 


| 


} there a mass of the surrounding population un- | 


| touched by the influence of such things, except at 
| a single holiday ina year. That there is greater 
| mixture of the classes in public places in London 

| believing. ‘This inquiry, however, is much beside | 
| the present question, which has reference only to | 
the results of danger and inconvenience from bad | 
| planning and bad management, peculiarly observ- | 
j able at holiday times at the Manchester railway | 
| stations. On one such occasion, at the London- | 
jroad Station, the representative of this journal 

| was driven to wait considerably more than an / 
| hour beyond the published time for starting the | 
| train he was to go by, in the midst of a riotous) 
| crowd, and by mere chance got away then, in the | 
| right train,-—porters being nearly all, from drink, | 
jincapable of performing their duties. On a more 


required—of starting several different trains at or 
company, in addition to former powers, the about the same time. There is but one arrival and 


arrangements are characterized by a lack of the | 


PHOTOGRAPHY: THE COLLECTION AT 
THE BROMPTON MUSEUM. 

Ix our last volume we printed some observa- 
tions entitled “Photography, and the Study of 
Architecture,” intended chiefly to show the avail- 
able field for the Architectural Photographie Asso- 
ciation in the advancement of architectural study 
and art,—a field which appeared to be entered 
upon but slightly by the arrangements of the 
Association, and the supply of a very moderate 
| number of subjects each year to subscribers.* We 
| are not aware what attention those observations 
excited; but we have continued to feel much 
| impressed with the importanee of a development 
|of the resources offered by photography to the 
objects referred to. We endeavoured to show 
that the chief value to the architect, of photo- 
grapby at the stage of productiveness which it 
had reached, was the means which it offered as 
compared with drawings or engravings, for 
acquiring a complete collection of examples, and 
for forming different series of illustrations of 
architecture, arranged, that is to say, chronolo- 
gically, under the heads of countries and towns, 
under the different classes of buildings, or under 
| styles, and under the names of architects. We 
showed that for the guinea, there could be sup- 
plied forty or tifty subjects which, considering the 
object to the architect, would be probably of 
much greater value than the smaller number of 
subjects of the larger size, since, in very few 
| years, each student or practitioner of our art might 
| be in possession of material such as no library, 
/and no ordinary visits to buildings themselves, 
'could afford. The argument for the change ef 
principle could be added to by the fact that the 
fading of photographs deprives a collection, of ite 
| value, speedily: therefore it is desirable that any 
| collection got together should be formed so as to 
| derive any benefit from it, as soon as possible, and 
formed in such a manner that subjects could be 
economically as well as readily replaced. Durimg 
| the last twelve months the field has increased; a 
| much larger number of buildings have been photo- 
graphed, and the representations are to be pro- 





| than in Lancashire, we have many reasons for | cured generally at a cheaper rate. 


The chief labour required on the part of the 
committee, or at any other fount of the distribu- 
tion, would be that of the preparation of cata- 
logues, or receptacles for the specimens of the 
stock, present and future. This machinery not 
only could be made useful in the distribution and 
completion of sets, but would itself form a whole 
library of reference. In place of it, the architect 
has now the shop-windows scattered over London ; 
and he would find it hard to get, in most cases, 
a particular example wanted, and much less a 
full and instructive collection. The system of 


cataloguing would be that of a well-arranged and 


recent occasion—Saturday in Whit week—at the | complete table of contents. We could offer sug- 


| Victoria Station, Manchester, his carpet-bag was | gestions for the details : 


} sent to a station wide of his destination; and he 


the general principle, 
| however, varying as required for the objects of 


himself was left behind, solely through the bad | the different sets of duplicates, must be already 


jarrangemenits of the single platform, want of 
| punctuality in starting, and the absence of direc- 
| tions, and by the confusion and drunken uproar 
| that prevailed. A similar loss was incurred the 

same night by numerous other persons. The 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, and the other 
companies having stations in Lancashire, have 
| certainly great difficulties, and we are disposed to 
jgive them cvery indulgence; but the difficulties 
| must be met, or the business portion of the com- 
holiday-time there will be a hecatomb of slaughter, 
beyond any that has been heard of. The improve- 
ments at Manchester, to be provided, are,—better 
provision anc contrivance in regard to theentrances 
and the book ing-offices for the numerous trains, and 
to the directions for travellers; better regulations 


of ground at any cost, and a principle of distri- 
bution in the planning, the very opposite of that 


obvious to all readers. Photographs of the size 
of those prepared for the stereoscope would answer 
for most purposes, and would be more convenient 
than others for arrangement and referenee. 
Negatives could be procured, probably, so as to 
allow of distribution or sale at a rate even lower 
than that we have supposed. The printing 
should be done by, or directly for, the committee 
or other central authority—in order that the best 
guarantee could be given for the impressions ; and 
suggestions which we made in the former article, 
as to the exact title and date to be written (re- 
versed) on the negative itself, with sufficient to 
tell at once whether or not the photograph had 
been taken from the building or from an engraving, 
should be attended to. 

Viewing the matter of photography and the 
study of architecture in the important light in 
which we have sought to show it, we were much 
interested in looking into what was proposed to 
be effected by the Department of Science and 





which was suited hardly to the railway-traffic of | 
twenty years ago, and would be untitted now to 
requirements of a second-rate town. 





Aston Cuvcrcu, BIRMINGHAM: DISCOVERY OF 
in Erricy.—-A fund is being raised for cleaning 
and repairing the parish church of Aston, whic! 
is falling very much into decay. The vicar has 
been enabled to bring to light again another re 
clining figure, very similar to those already placed 
in the chancel of the church, with this peculiarity 
attached to it, that part of the iron helm was 
found on the face, and is now to be seen. The 
effigy is in the attitude of prayer, and is perfect 
to the knees, with the sword, though broken, 
attached. 


Art. The Department has for some time fostered 
various agencies for the supply of casts from 
celebrated examples of sculpture and ornament, 
fac-similes by the electrotype and other processes 
of certain works in metal, and representations in 
plaster or otherwise of ivory carvings and other 
objects of beauty and interest. Many of these, as 
the productions of Messrs. Elkington, and of 
Messrs. Franchi & Son, are due to the support or 
facilities given by the Department, and seem to 
be procurable at ‘prices which are moderate. 

With these there are now exbibited at Bromp- 
ton, a choice collection of photographs, not, 
indeed, so immediately interesting to the pro- 
‘essional architect, or architect proper, as to 











* Vol. xvi. 1858, page 688. 
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the painter and the artist in the special branch 
of furniture; but still showing what it might 
be possible to do for our art, with the means 
and agencies which the Department, and pos- 
sibly no private association, possesses. The 
photographs consist, first, of copies, of five 
different sizes, of the set of the cartoons, besides 
enlarged studies of portions of the subjects, as 
heads, or principal figures. The set of seven, of the 
larger size, or averaging 48 inches by 30 inches, 
may be had for 47. 19s, 7d. anda small charge for 
packing; and for the smallest size, 8 inches by 
5 inches, the price is 3s. 11}d. The subjects can 
be had separately : those of the smaller size would 
cost 5d. or 7}d. besides 6d. for carriage. The 
photographs are not mounted. The large studies 
are charged prices ranging from about 2s. up- 
wards. The catalogue contains a concise his- 
torical notice of the cartoons by Mr. George 
Wallis, who has the management of the section of 
the Department’s operations connected with sale 
of photographs and reproductions, The printing 
is executed by the men of the Royal Engineers. 
There are also photographs from original drawings 
by Raffaelle in the Museum of the Louvre, and 
others from drawings, portraits by Holbein, of per- 
sons at the court of Henry VIII., the originals at 
Windsor Castle. To these are added photographs 
of the portraits of the Tudor family, which were 
painted for the Prince’s Chamber in the New 
Palace at Westminster,—the authorities being 
given in the catalogue. Photographs by Mr. 
toger Fenton, made for the British Museum, of 
busts, drawings, and other objects, there are to 
the number of 120, or upwards. Of these the 
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to views of, we might say, all that there is 
of architecture throughout the world. We hope 
they will make the effort, and do the work com- 
pletely, and therefore well; and we are sure the 
promoters of the Architectural Photographic Asso- 
ciation would gladly hail such a movement, could 
they see in it better means of serving the interests 
of their art than those which they can command. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ART. 


I Am sure you can, and I believe you will, give your 
assistance in support of making the collection of articles 
photographed at the Kensington Museum of more benefit 
to the public than is shown by the printed catalogue. 
That list is, undoubtedly, of general interest ; but if, in 
the taking of this step, the advantage and wishes of the 
majority of those who frequent that grand repository had 
been one primary object with its promoters, it is difficult 
to understand why more latitude should not have been 
allowed to architecture. Why should not copies be 
| offered from Wren’s original design for St. Paul's, the 
| heathen temples, the fine collection of ancient details, 

models of roofs, bridges, and building materials, &c. &c.? 
Surely these would constitute a series for which a greater 
sale would be effected than will be in the case of those at 
| present offered. 

A word, also, with reference to the management of this 
sale. As you are aware, they were advertised to be 
offered to the public on the 3rd inst. On making applica- 
tion that evening, witha view to purchase, I was informed, 

| on purchasing a catalogue, that sales were effected only 
| during the day, and on renewing my application, accord- 
ing to directions, I was apprised that another fortnight 
| would elapse before any were ready for distribution. 
There are those who would say this is not good manage- 
| ment, particularly in the case of those who come long 
distances, or have waited in town with this object. 
G,. Harrison. 








| 


negatives, it seems, are to be sold. Theornamental |THE STONES OF ETRURIA AND MARBLES 
art division, includes photographs of Limoges | OF ROME.* 
enamels, ivory carvings, and other objects at the} Tur pleasurable sensations occasioned by re- 
Louvre; and from specimens in the Museum, | recognizing an old friend amongst a throng of 
private property, some of them the property of new acquaintances or entire strangers, is some- 
the Queen. The whole of these are at prices a8 thing to which we can all testify. A chord is 
moderate as those we have named. A copy of a: struck which awakens a crowd of recollections of 
drawing of the Salutation of the Virgin Mary, ' things pertaining to former years, which had 
interesting to us for its architecture and perspec- | otherwise passed entirely from the memory. In 
tive, is to be had for 1s. O}d.; one of a fine draw- 4 more extended sense and sphere are these feel- 
ing of the “ Repulse of Attila,” for the same sum, | ings experienced, when any man, whose early 
and one from a drawing for the fresco (afterwards | ]abours have illustrated or advanced any branch 
painted by Giulio Romano) of the Battle of Con- | of art or science or general knowledge, again pre- 
stantine against Maxentius, for 10d. The originals | sents himself before us after a lapse of years, and 
of these are by Raffaelle, by whom also are some | once more calls our attention to those subjects 
beautiful drawings of the Virgin and Child, and | with which his name has been long associated. 
others of children. The photographs of these last! Amid the din of. contest betwixt Medi- 
may be had for 7}d. and 5d. Such photographs evalists and Classicists, which in the prolonged 
are greatly to be preferred to engravings, a8 struggle for style and precedence has well nigh 
regards the effect ina room. The Holbein series | threatened to shake down what few remains of 
is one of great interest. |old Rome are left standing, the names of Taylor 
The negatives for the photographs, with the | and Cresy have not been lost sight of as a rallying 
exception of those taken at the British Museum, | point; and we confess to an honest pleasure in 





were made by Mr. C. Thurston Thompson, who | welcoming the only surviving representative of 
will also supply (but at prices slightly higher than |those esteemed authorities, and with him of) 
those we have quoted) photographs from the | yisiting once again those scenes of early study | 
Soulages collection, the decorative furniture ex-| which Goth and Classic alike concur 
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In England no line of argument or opinion has 
been put forth with sufficient unanimity to war- 
rant the application of so dignified a term for its 
illustration. On the contrary, what few writers 
have given attention to the subject have adopted 
views opposed to each other; and in the learned 
essay of Mr. Dyer, his arguments in favour of 
Canina’s opinion as to the position of the Capitol, 
were immediately met and combated by those of 
the reviewer of the Quarterly. 

But arguments, more convincing than those 
afforded by mere classical research, have.of late 
years effected more towards the solution of 
certain difficulties that before seemed hopeless 
than all the amount of erudition brought to bear 
upon them,—we mean excavation. Nor is the 
benefit conferred by this most natural process 
limited to the discovery, where all before was 
doubtful, of the name, or site, or form, of such 
and such relic of antiquity; but, on the contrary, 
| by the possession of one point we are aided to 
the attainment of many. Thus did the knowledge 
of the site of the Temple of Concord enable us to 
recognize the adjoining columns as belonging 
to another temple (albeit the name of that temple 
is by no means clear, as Bunsen and Bekker 
assign it to Saturn, and Canina and Dyer to 
Vespasian ; Mr. Taylor, we may add, still assigning 
to it the now exploded title of Jupiter Tonans), 
and at the same time furnish a point towards the 
solution of the great dispute upon the positions 
of the Arx and Capitol. Thus did the discovery 
of the steps of the Basilica Julia fix not only the 
site of that edifice, but also the western limit of 
the Forum itself. 

Previously, however, to the period of Messrs. 
Taylor and Cresy’s labours in Rome, much 
had been done during the French occupation ; 
and in the graphic descriptions of the Comte de 
Tournon, préfet to Napoleon, we may at once see 
the state of miserable neglect in which they found 
the city, and the improvements effected by them 
in disengaging and exposing its ancient monu- 
ments, from the years 1810 to 1813. The Forum 
at that time was blocked up with houses, granaries, 
and filth, and the disengaging of the angular 
columns of Vespasian, and underpinning them, 
formed their first labour; and that of clearing 
those of Saturn from the paltry erections that 
surrounded them, their second. ‘The Three 
Columns” of so many dedications, ascribed by 
Canina to the Curia Julia, by Bunsen to 
Minerva Chalcidica, by Bekker, Dyer, and now 
by Mr. Taylor, to the Dioscuri, next claimed their 
attention, and were exposed to their bases. At 
the same time the Basilica of Maxentius was 
cleansed, the base of Venus and Rome disclosed, 
the Arch of Titus isolated, and the pavement of the 
Via Sacra brought to light in front of the portico 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The freeing of the 
Colosseum of its abominations, and laying bare 
the walls of the Baths of Titus to the light of 


im re-} 
hibited at Gore House in 1853, arms and armour 
at Windsor Castle, the Paris Exhibition of 1855, 
studies of trees from nature, and others; albums, 
with the prices, being placed for inspection; and 
photographs can be ordered of special subjects in 
the Museum. The publications of the Arundel 
Society are also exhibited. It is further intended 
to procure and issue, as far as possible, photo- 
graphs from all drawings by Raflaelle and Michel- 
angelo, in this country. 


The object of the Department is to give the | 


public the full advantage from negatives which 
have been or may be taken from works such as 
those in foreign museums and private collections, 
which could not be photographed by private 
agency. Something probably is put down for 
original cost of the negatives, notwithstanding 
the low prices: at least, it is desirable that the 
Government, whilst promoting an object which 
seems so important as the dissemination of know- 
ledge and art, should not use public money to 
destroy by competition those previously concerned 
in the supply, who have no peculiar advantages— 
booksellers or photographers. 

It will be seen that the Department do little 
directly as yet for the main objects which we have 
had in view. They are trying an experiment. 
They will sell, indeed, it appears, copies of nega- 
tives prepared for the War Office and other 


Government offices,—and amongst these are | 


probably the subjects taken at the time of Lord 
Granville’s embassy to Russia, and that of the 
acquisition of the marbles from Asia Minor at the 
British Museum, which are exhibited. But the 
Department can, with facilities not possessed 


elsewhere, extend the advantages of photography | 
in the direction we have pointed out, with great | 


Prospect of benefit to architecture,—by allowing 
architects the chance of procuring and referring 


verencing. 

Great advances have been made in our know- 
ledge of Roman topography since the year 1821, 
| when their valuable work upon the “ Antiquities 
of Rome” was published; and it is as an intro- 
duction to a new edition of that work that Mr. 
_ Taylor has now published a sketch of the exist- 
ing monuments of the city, with allusions to such 


, modern discoveries as to sites, shapes, and names, | I . 
|a way for future explorers; and in their zealous 

task of measuring and delineating, Messrs. Taylor 
‘and Cresy must have enjoyed opportunities and 
advantages that Desgodetz and his predecessors 
| were strangers to. 


| as are intended to be comprised in it. 

The date of that valuable collection of faithful 
delineation and accurate measurement marks that 
_ peaceful period in Roman topography when the 
|successors of Nardini had as yet met with no 


/ serious opposition in their rejection of the theories P : rae Ey a aoe Gea at 
‘labourers, more fruitful in results, than that o' 


of the earlier topographers, from Biondo Flavio 


‘to Alessandro Donato. Soon, however, was the | Rome. 
“ Beschreibung” of Messrs. Bunsen, Platner, and | 


Gerhard destined to mark a new and most im- 
| portant era in the study, and produce a revolution 
| as great as that effected by Nardini above a century 
;and a half before. Minor subdivisions of these 
‘Italian and German schools were to follow; and 
| the heresy of M. Bekker, with the learning and 
acrimony it evoked, formed one of the leading 
| divisions of the latter. In the former a sort of 
'compromise was effected, and in Canina and his 
‘followers we may recognize the latest and the 
best examples of its recognized leaders. 

To these may be added a third school, if such it 
/ ean be called, wherein Italians and Germans have 
‘united in one opinion, and of which the late 
eminent archeologists, Luigi Canina and Emile 
Braun may be regarded as chief exponents. 





* The Stones of Etruria and Marbles of Ancient Rome; 
or, Remarks on Ancient Roman and Etruscan Architec- 
| ture and Remains,—the result of recent studies on the 

spot. By George L. Taylor, Architect, author of the 
London : Longman, 1859. 


| “* Antiquities of Rome,” &c, 


| day completed the restorations effected by the 
| French in the Forum and its neighbourhood. 
Among their other works, the finding the level 
of the Ulpian Basilica, with its remains of walls, 
columns, and pavement, and disengagement of 
‘the column of Trajan,—all choked up as it was 
| with houses, churches, and convents,—must not 
| be lost sight of. 

Thus, to some extent, did our neighbours open 





No field of inquiry was ever more prolific in 


The authors from whom we derive its 
early history, such as Herodotus, Plato, Cicero, 
Varro, Livy, Pliny, Strabo, and numerous others ; 
those dating from the Revival, as Alberti, Bra- 
mante, Peruzzi, San Gallo, Labaceo, Serlio, Sca- 
mozzi, Vignola, Palladio, Pirro Ligorio, Milizia, 
Vasari, Desgodetz, Fontana, Cameron, and Du 
Perac; and those of a later date, architects, 
antiquaries, and scholars, including Winkelmann, 
Agincourt, Cicognara, Piranesi, Guattani, Nibbi, 
Gell, Lewis, Pinelli, Bunsen, Bekker, Muller, 
Niebuhr, Platner, Braun, Hobhouse, Burgess, &c. 
with a host of detached essays that would fill 
a library, may positively be numbered by hundreds. 

In the first portion of Mr. Taylor’s short essay 
(read at the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on January the 24th, of the present year), the 
principal points, really new, are certain details of 
construction, some valuable remarks upon the 
existing masonry, and his desire “to treat upon 
the interesting architectural relics left us, more 
upon their own testimony than that of verbose 





writers. ‘Parlano auche i Sassi’ Even stones 
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will speak! and sometimes more truthfully than 
writers.” But, inasmuch as his observations upon 
Roman masonry are based upon his Etruscan ex- 
periences, forming the concluding portion of his 
remarks, it will be necessary to glance at the 
latter portion first. 

The origin of the Etruscans, like that of the 
Romans, is wrapped in uncertainty; and the 
theories propounded by the learned, from Hero- 
dotus to the living writers of to-day, in respect of 
their origin, would alone fill a goodly volume. 
Suffice it then to say, that this people called by 
the Romans Etrusci or Tusci; by the Greeks, 
Tyrrheni or Tyrseni; and by themselves, Rasena, 
were a powerful nation when Rome was yet in its 
infancy, having extended their dominion over a 
great part of Italy. Through the attacks of the 
Gauls in the north, and the Sabines, Samnites, and 
Greeks in the south, they became confined at last 
to the limits of Etruria Proper, and long flourished 
there after they had disappeared from the rest of 
Italy. Of the twelve confederated cities no list 
is given by the ancients, but they probably com- 
prised Cortona, Arretium, Clusium, Perusia, 
Volaterre, Vetulonia, Rusellw, Volsinii, Tarquinii, 
Falerii, Veii, and Cwre, more anciently Agylla. 
The latter part of the history of Etruria is a 
struggle against the growing power of Rome, into 
which nation it in time became absorbed. 

The language of the Etrurians is as perplexing 
a theme as their origin, and has been as much 
discussed. Race and language, however, having 
alike been swept away or absorbed into those of} 
Rome, their history can now only be gathered | 
from the “mighty walls and gates of her cities, 
composed of massive stones, put together with the 
finest joints, and without cement ; from her tombs 








One more observation reminds us of the larger 
proportion of primitive Etruscan usages which 
yet distinguish Florence and Vienna from the rest 
of Tuscany. “The Florentines continued in the 
Renaissance to adopt the grand and imposing 
style of building of their ancestors ; Michelozzi, 
Maiano, Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, Pollajolo 
—Florentine architects who studied in Rome— 
followed up this peculiar style when they re- 
turned to their native city to practise. The | 
Palazzi Strozzi, Pitti, and Riccardi, are all) 
in the bold, massive, rough, though grand and 
regular style. The height of the Braccio is not 





preserved in the courses, but the massiveness, 
which appears to us heaviness, is so, with great 
regularity and closeness of joints. In the facade 
of the Pitti, I have traced stones 25 feet long, 
2 feet 2 inches high, and probably 2 feet to 3 feet 
on the bed. The Palazzo Vecchio, of earlier date, 
is in the same style, but the stones are smaller. 
Among the moderns this style is quite peculiar to 
Florence and to Sienna.” 

The remaining portion of Mr. Taylor’s book isa 
brief account of those temples and other structures 
that were included in the “ Architectural Anti- 
quities of Rome,” together with notices of build- 
ings and sites that have come to light in later 
years, such as the Temple of Concord, Basilica 
Julia, &c.; and allusions to the change of dates and | 
nomenclature in others; such as the temples of 
Jupiter Tonans, Saturn, the Dioscuri, Xc. 

Six lithographic views, in colours, by the 
author, illustrate the work, together with two 
ground-plans, and sundry woodcuts. 

The panoramic drawing of the Forum, and that 
of the Clivus Capitolinus, ‘are particularly clear | 


and faithful. The view of the capture of Perugia | 





and their contents, many of which remain to this | by Octavius Cesar, from a drawing in tempera, 


earlier the disposition to confer with the men 
upon them—holding to the “ declaration” only 
in the last resort. Had they shown this disposition 
at the outset, by something beyond their words 
which have been half forgotten, recognizing 
advantages which there are in the societies, much 
of the present spirit of the men, and the colour of 
justice which their cause, as it now stands has, 
would not have come to disturb the judgment and 
perception in one case and the other. Both 
parties have been in the wrong,—the one side in 
their proceedings against masters and other work- 
men; the other side in their wording of certain 
requirements, We see that now disadvantage 
may ultimately ensue from either party being 
defeated. Either the men may succumb and 
nourish the feeling of an injustice anda grievance, 
groundlessly or not ; or the masters may give way, 
in which case the same action of suicidal strife 
against capital may be repeated. We would fain 
know in what way the matter might be settled to 
the advantage of the men, and in the resumption 
or formation of the best agency for the supply of 
buildings which the public may demand. If these 
objects could be forwarded by the men themselves, 
or with assistance which it has been reported they 
have had offered, we should say no more about 
the interests of the masters. It is because we 
do not see the way speedily to the success of 
co-operative associations (still, however, desiring 
that such associations should be formed), that we 
write in opposition to attempts of the workman 
to deprive himself of what he has,—in short, to 
the destructive warfare of labour and capital. 

It would be inappropriate, however, to the 
position in this week, to pursue the general ques- 
tion which we have already dwelt upon. That is 
a question which we may have elucidated, but 


day. ‘Parlan le tombe e mura, ove la storia é 
muta >» 


' give an excellent idea of the fine old Etruscan | which is capable of being decided only in one way,— 
| gateway and walls as still existing. or recognizing equal rights, and observing the 


Nearly all these towns (many of which vm precept of doing unto others as we would be done 


retain their old names, Italianized), or their sites, 
present remains of walls or buildings of massive 
construction, either Etruscan, or Pelasgic, or Cy- 
clopean; the latter name, by the way, being a 





wo : by. The trades-unions, so far as some of their 
laws and practices are concerned, are opposed to 

THE STRIKE. these true democratic, social, and Christian prin- 
Ir is undeniable that the progress towards | ciples; and therefore they are opposed to political 


somewhat indefinite title for those formed of the | settlement of the unfortunate quarrel in the | economy. 


largest blocks. “ Quicquid magnitudine sua nobile 
est, Cyclopum manu dicitur fabricatum.” 

Mr. Taylor’s tour in search of “ old stones” em- 
braced many of the above cities, and several others, 


as Sutri, Nepi, Albano, and, in fact, almost all the | 


towns mentioned in Dennis’s “ Etruria ;” and, as 


we said before, it is the application of his know- | 
ledge, thus acquired, to an analysis of the build- 


ings of Rome upon their “own testimony,” that 
forms the staple of his essay. 


Of the works of the Kingdom there still remain | 


portions, in the Mamertine Prison, the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Pulchrum Littus, and the walls of 


Servius Tullius; in all of which the walls, of tufo, | 


composed of equal blocks and uncemented, speak 
for themselves. 

In the Republic we can trace but few dates ; but 
the Tabularium is an exception. The basement 
wall of its east facade, 50 feet in height, in 26 
courses, every stone being a double cube of 2 Roman 
feet, that is, 3 ft. 10, by 1 ft. 11, by 1 ft. 11, 


in alternate courses of header and stretcher, | 


with the finest joints and true perpendiculars, 


may be cited as one of the best specimens of the | 
isodomum. Of the works of which we know not | 
the date, but which present proofs of as early an | 
erection, the Peribolus wall of Mars Ultor is the | 
finest specimen. It is supposed to be of anterior | 


date to the temple which was built by Augustus. 
There is also some masonry of tufo, lately disco- 
vered, at the foot of the Palatine, on the west side. 

Following up his idea of judging of the dates 


of Roman buildings by their masonry, Mr. Taylor | 


then quotes, “for the size of their stones, though 
not for such regularity : the Tomb of Scipio, 456 
A.U.C.; the Tomb of Cicilia Metella, B.C. 67, 
one of the finest specimens of early construction, 
the circular surface being composed of the finest 
Travertine ; the Island of Esculapius, in the Tiber, 
constructed in the form of a vessel; the Theatre 
of Marcellus; the Colosseum; and the Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis.’” The fact of the Travertine 
stones of the latter being exactly to the above 
gauge, Mr. Taylor considers a strong argument 
in favour of its reputed erection in the time of 
Servius Tullius, and its restoration in the time of 
the republic. “Thus,” says he, “the ear/y date of 
all the above is clearly established.” 

Thus does the writer endeavour to show, that 
the fact of the above Roman walls being found to 
contain in their masonry precisely the same cha- 
racteristics in size and construction as those of 
the Etruscan cities subdued by Rome, is conclusive 
proof that the former were evidently the fore- 
runners of the latter. 


| building trade, is not yet of the character which We hope we may look to the probability, even 
| we should desire, or were justified in anticipating under some disadvantages, that by the action of 
| from the secession of the masons from the Con-| public opinion, the men will see the reasonable- 
| ference, and the amicable manner in which the| ness of the conditions which are now, in fact, 
negociations with the masters were conducted. | those alone which it is necessary to consider. If 
So long as there are upwards of 6,000 men ad-| it be their humour to object to a particular form 
mitted to be out of work, and there are many | of words, the masters will be satisfied with the 
others, disastrously affected by the strike and | revision of the laws, and the cessation of the prac- 
lock-out, who derive no support or compensation | tices inconsistent with liberty and injurious to all. 
| from either side, and so long as obstinacy predo- | We have no doubt that a mutual agreement, such 
minates, instead of reason, with the disputants, |as we have before spoken of, stipulating for the 
we cannot feel satisfied with the actual position, | rights on either side, could be easily drawn. 
or be free of melancholy forebodings as to the| The facts of the present position of the dispute 
future. It is, however, always a point gained in | have still to be searched for in obscurity—except 
| progress, when the question at issue is divested |so far as we have already spoken of them, or 
| of some encumbrances, and can be logically stated; |of the number of men unemployed. There 
}and, as it is scarcely necessary now to show/| were 214 recipients of the fund at the Paviours’ 
|that the original movement of the Conference | Arms less than those of the previous week, on 
' was a mistake, that their strike against Messrs. Monday last. This number was less than that of the 
| Trollope was an act of unfairness, that the lock- | reduction in the week before that, when the number 
out by the masters was the consequence, and was less was 501. The whole number of men amongst 
a matter of self-preservation, though it wounded| whom the money’ was distributed on Monday, 
some who were non-combatants, and that the | was 6,240; to which, however, we should add the 
masters were justified in seeking to know, in | number, whatever it may be, of “Trollope’s men.” 
future cases, with whom they would be treating |The masters’ report on Tuesday was, that nearly 
for labour, and what influences might be made to | 10,000 men, in various trades, were at work, under 
affect their contracts and their returns, on the | the terms of the * declaration,” within the metro- 
other hand the masters have placed themselves in | politan postal district. Mr. Potter, by a letter in the 
a better position as regards the public, by their daily papers of Wednesday, would seem to return 
| expression that they would be satisfied with the acharge of “outrageous falsehoods” made against 
| protection of the law. | the Conference—referring to these reports as to 
| Consistent as may have been the wording of the other matters. He speaks of the previous week’s 
| “declaration,” with the necessary object of bring- | report, “stating that 8,000 men had returned to 
| ing the circumstances of every negotiation about | their work under the ‘document,’” as one of 
labour, back to the norma! and fair conditions those statements, and supports his view by 
|of bargain and barter, and opposed, rather than | reference to the appearance of the works at West- 
| otherwise, to the idea of slavery, as was the inten- | minster Palace Hotel, the Gloucester Coffee House, 
| tion and true meaning of the “declaration,” the|the Cancer Hospital, the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
| act of putting it forward, and of involving with it | mansion, the Houses of Parliament, “or, indeed, 
| the withdrawal of the men from any advantages | at any of the large jobs in the metropolis where 
| which there may be connected with their unions, | the ‘document’ is enforced ;” and he says, “not 
| is now seen to have been not simply impolitic, but | 7,000 were at the time locked out,” and refers to 
| unwise, at least by comparison with the offer to|the returns obtained by the Conference, of men 
\ the men of an alternative—-the modification of | seen when leaving work, as showing that hun- 
the rules of the societies. ‘Those who condemn | dreds, and not thousands, would have been near 
the masters are mostly not aware of the extent of|the mark. There is certainly an inactivity about 
the interference to which employers in every trade | many works which does not appear to harmonize 
have been unjustly subjected for a series of years,| with the addendum which we find in some re- 
and the necessity for some stand against a! ports, that the masters “considered that this 
movement for the interests of a mere class, how-| number, with the new accessories on which they 
ever important a class, and a movement in every | confidently calculate, would be quite sufficient to 
respectself-immolating and prejudicial. Knowledge, | enable them to carry on all the works required 
however, comes in great measure of experience, | during the winter. They regret that the men 
and the masters would have shown tact, had they | should have been so obstinate, and feel for the 
first touched the matter of the rules, and shown! suffering which it must entail upon their families, 
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but have no intention to alter their original deter- 
mination and policy.” 

The prospect disastrous would be certainly in 
accordance with our apprehensions; and we know 
that work has been greatly diminished by the 
strike. Contracts are in abeyance; tenders for 
large works are not advertised for, pending the 
presert complication ; and there is a general post- 
ponement of new works till next year. Take the 
illustrative example of the works of the Southern 
High-Level Sewer, of which the works at Dept- 
ford have but just commenced, in the excavation ; 
and the more forcible case of the postponement, 
week by week, of the advertisements for tenders 
for the Southern Outfall Sewer. These instances, 
of course, tell both ways: but they show that 
whilst a public board can wait (to public dis- 
advantege it may be allowed), and contractors 
may get time in consequence of their unexpected 
difficulties, workmen, a very large number of 
bricklayers in this case, are receiving about one- 
third less than they could earn. 

Speaking of the discrepancy, we may add that 
we cannot make reported numbers of Mr. Moxon’s 
men correspond with what we observed at the 
works, and with the general statements of pro- 
gress, or delay, to the Metropolitan Board. We 
would advise the masters to make the truth of 
their reports unquestionable, as to spirit as well 
as figures: should there be any error of any 
kind, they will not find us to defend them. 
In justice to their case, however, we must say 
that we have more reason to doubt what appears 
to be stated for the Conference. If we understood 
Mr. Potter’s “ not 7,000 were at the time locked 
out,” he should mean locked out at the lock-ont 
when it took place: for, if he means the men last 
week who were remaining of those locked out, he 
has said nothing which will disprove the statement 
as to the 8,000. Any way, not following our own 
information, but taking the statements of Tie 


Times’ reporter, who is evidently well informed | 


and careful—it appeared on the 22nd of August 
that there were 15,000 to 20,000 men then out 
of work and belonging to the Conference, of whom 
it was estimated that not more than 12,000 would 
present themselves for a share of the funds: in 
The Times of the following day, however, it was 
reported that 9,618 men, inclusive of 214 of Trol- 
lope’s, were relieved. We find that the official 
return of the 19th September, or some time prior 
tothe masters’ statement, puts the number relieved 
by the Conference at 6,955,—not inclusive, as it 
appears, of 'l'rollope’s men,—the latest statement 
having been already given. Does this tend to 
show us that the masters were in error? What 
Mr. Potter says in other parts of his letter, 
should be compared with the statements of Mr. 
Sidney Smith, in the Zimes of 16th September : 
the complexion will be found to differ. If 
an error was made by Mr. Smith, and the 
trades have been ready to purge the rules of the 
objectionable clauses, as is stated by Mr. Potter, 
the masters will now, doubtless, assent to this; 
and new ground is opened for negotiation. Mis- 
taken, we believe, Mr. Potter to be on several 
points, as he is certainly wrong in speaking of the 
masters as having “turned into the streets so 
many thonsands of industrious men who had 
nothing whatever to do with the original quarrel.” 
What they,—that is the Conference men consist- 
ing, we apprehend, of some non-society men, 
countenancers or sympathisers, as well as of thore 
belonging to societies,—bad to do, was supporting 
or intending to support the quarrel with funds, 
and funds derived from the employment afforded 
by the other masters who it is reasonable to 
suppose wuuld have been soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded against. We hope that Mr. Potter, 
or whoever else may be the advocate of the 
men, will lay aside this sort of pleading, and 
go straight to the settlement of the dispute ; 
for, the masters will have no object in maintain- 
ing the “declaration,” if Mr. Potter be ready to 
do now that which he says he agreed with 
Mr. Smith to do 

We should ac%l that it seems very questionable 
whether the employers will gain anything by 
refusing to treat with the Conference. We do not 


know how the Conference can be rightly spoken of 


as an “irresponsible” body, or its proceedings 
as having been even “entirely illegal;” and it 
is not surprising that the leaders of the men were 
able to show so strong a body of supporters as on 
Friday evening in last week. The masons had pre- 
viously held a meeting, their second in one day, to 
consider the resolution embodying the opinion of 
the masters, as given in our last. Though the 
resolution had been not discourteously worded, the 


effect of it was such as appeared at the time to | 


reverse all calculations as to the adjustmer 


| dispute. Mr. Harnott and others, who had come 
_ forth as conciliators, departed completely from that 
character ; and it seemed, when this week com- 
'menced (and the chance is not removed), that the 
‘dispute would enter into a worse position than 
before, and that the London masons would be sup- 
ported against the “declaration” by the entire body 
| of the Society having its ramifications throughout 
ithe kingdom. Indeed, it is by no means certain 
‘that such an extension of the dispute to the 
[provinces has not already commenced, through 
‘the action of the masons, or of the Confer- 
‘ence with them. By the Conference, no doubt, 
many men employed in the country by London 
masters, have been “called off.” This will em- 
barrass the masters; but, as we have before 
‘observed, cannot promote the object of the 
“men, as it makes the number of recipients of a 
fund too great for the support given by men in 
work, At the same time, an extraordinary 
/amount of support is being given co the men of 
the building trades from those in other trades ; and 
it remains to be seen what will be the result,— 
whether there will be a war of class against class, 
of all labour against all capital, or whether 
the working classes will become tired of support- 
ing men in idleness, Meanwhile, however, it may 
_have to be tested whether the country masters 
| will support those of London in their stand against 
| the obnoxious rules and practices. If the lament- 
able quarrel must go through all the stages until 
the State shall interfere to protect the freedom 
of labour and of capital, there will be much suffer- 
ing yet to all classes ; but the eventual adjustment 
-has been hastened by the recent events. The 
magistrates continue to show a proper disposition 
‘to protect non-society men disposed to work, from 
acts of violence usually concomitant with strikes ; 
and their exposition of the law and of the morality 
in each case, has been that which was consistent 
with even-handed justice and public good. 
In an official communication sent to the masters 
during the week, with the result of the masons’ 
meeting, the deputation seem to leave open the 
door for renewal of the negotiations; though 
they “‘ repudiate the idea of submitting any rules 
to any authority for consideration, believing that 
employers and employed are tke only parties best 
calculated to mutually agree upon such a subject.” 
We had thought that such conference on the bye- 
laws was the business on which Mr. Harnott and 
others were engaged with the masters for so many 
hours on several occasions. It was on one evening 
stated that the rules could not be altered by a 
section of the general Society of Masons ; but the 
deputation did treat sufficiently to show their 
power to move the alteration of the rules— 
if desirous of the object. We hope they will 
consider what they refuse, and what compli- 
cations and what trouble to those depending upon 
them, they may bring about by a refusal to make 
their laws accordant with the law of the land; 
and though it is impossible, in the present attitude 
of the men, to predict what disaster a week may 
bring forth, we submit to the Conference and the 
masons, that the masters have already in effect 
conceded the “declaration,” and that after what 
they have themselves said or done, they can have 
no reasons for continuance of this season of disaster 


and ruin,—unless a reason such as they, the! 


leaders of the men, have not had imputed to them 
by us, and which they have often repudiated. 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE STRIKE. 
On Thursday evening, the 29th ult. the opera- 
tive masons met, as we mentioned last week, 
** Brother ” Turner, in the chair, to hear the re- 
sult of the interview with the masters. Mr. 
Harnott read the resolution submitted by the re- 
presentatives of the masons, and also the various 
|written documents which had passed between 
\them, together with some details as to the spirit 
in which they had been met by the sub-committee 
|of the employers, the result being the resolution 
| we gave last week, namely,— 


‘“*That the masons’ deputation be informed that the 
| Central Association consider that the most practicable 
method of arriving at an adjustment of differences would 
| be the revision of such rules and by-laws, in so far as 
they affect the employers and employed, within the Metro. 
| politan Postal District, as shall be considered by some 
eminent impartial authority to be contrary to the spirit of 
| the law of the land; and that in particular all rules and 


practices should be removed which interfere with the | 
| freedom of workmen, or prevent members of Trades | 


| er . 
| Unions from working with other workmen.”’ 


| The speaker said the lock-out had now con- | 


|tinued for eight weeks, and if the masons 
| within the metropolitan district were compelled 
to succumb to an arbitrary and unjust demand, 


to all other towns, and all masons would have 
to share alike in the degradation inflicted on 
their metropolitan brethren. That he felt con- 
fident they would not submit to; but, of the 
8,000 men the metropolitan masters asserted 
they had got, very few were, according to their 
own returns, masons. It was by the masons after 
all, he believed, that this question was to be 
settled. They would fight, not for themselves 
alone, but the other trades, because if the declara- 
tion was withdrawn in their case it must be in 
others. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. W. 
Perham, was passed, as a distinct answer to the 
proposal! of the masters :-— 

“ That the proposition of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, that the rules and by-laws of the Operative Stone- 
masons’ Society should be revised and altered, is one 
which the London masons, as a body, cannot entertain. 
The rules referred to have been established for the regu- 
lation of the entire body of the stonemasons in the 
United Kingdom, and cannot be altered by any section of 
that body.’’ 

An amendment, pledging the meeting to sup- 
port the nine-hours agitation, was withdrawn. 

It was afterwards resolved,— 

“ That we, the masons of London, now in work, levy 
ourselves 6d, per day, in order to support those at pre- 
sent out, and that the said levy shall continue until the 
odious document shall be unconditionally withdrawn by 
all the firms, and that such levy shall be binding upon all 
masons, either society or non-society men, as an act of 
justice to those who come for protection under our 
banner; and, farther, that all shall share alike.’* 

On Friday, the 30th, an aggregate meeting of 
the United Building Trades was held in St. 
Martin’s Hall. The hall was fully oceupied 
nearly an hour before the period fixed for the 
commencement of business, and hundreds of per- 
sons remained outside, unable to obtain admission, 
It was computed that not less than 5,000 persons 
were present. 

Mr. Langley Banks, a non-society man, was 
called to the chair. 

Mr. Potter said a very large employer had 
thought that the time had now arrived when these 
unhappy matters should be settled, and he inti- 
mated that some suggestion should come from 
the Conference which he should be able to put 
before the master builders. Accordingly the next 
morning the Conference met, and drew up a reso- 
lution stating that the building operatives would 
resume their work on the withdrawal of the 
“document,” leaving the question which was 
pending on the 6th of August to be discussed by 
a committee. That resolution was put into the 
hands of Mr. Jay, and by that gentleman was pre- 
sented to the masters, and it was now his duty to 
read their answer to it. It said: —“That as the 
Conference is an irresponsible body, and their pro- 
ceedings altogether illegal, this meeting cannot 
recognize them as a medium of communication 
between them and their workmen.” After such 
a message as that, the Conference had thought it 
right to summon them together to decide the 
matter, whether the master builders were to dictate 
to them whom they were to place at the head of 
their affairs, and to employ those whom they might 
think right or proper to represent their interests. 
He said, in the course of an address of considerable 
length, that the Conference had agreed to five 
mediators, all of whom the master builders had 
| rejected. On Tuesday last they had ignored their 
| resolutions, and all the misery, suffering, and 
| degradation they had endured rested on the 
| shoulders of the master builders. The Conference 
| did not come there that evening as culprits at the 
| bar, but to make a faithful statement, and were 
' prepared to look them in the face. He said it was 

the desire of the masters to crush trade societies 
everywhere. But he would say that their attempt 
would be as futile as to go to yonder river and 
i say, “Tide, go back.” So far from succeeding, 
‘that attempt would unite the carpenters, the 
| bricklayers, the plasterers, and the other buildin 
‘trades, and bind them together as cement boun 
stone and bricks. Ere long he believed they 
would have a hall of their own which would throw 
that in which they met into the shade. A hall 
under their own management, devoted to the dis- 
cussion of all social questions, and used for all 
means by which the working classes could be 
elevated as moral, social, and intellectual beings, 
and which he trusted would show that the trade 
societies of London were a model not only for 
| England, but for the whole world. 
Mr. Frederick Watts proposed the following 
| resolution :— 





| ‘The master builders’ executive having refused to 
krecognize the Conference as a proper medium of commu- 
| nication between the Association and their workmen, 
| pronouncing their proceedings as entirely illegal, this 
| meeting is of opinion that it is the prerogative of the 


it of the ‘it would not rest there—it must soon extend | trades to appoint whom they think fit to conduct their 
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affairs, and that all communication or negociation with 
the employers shall be transacted by the Conference on 
behalf of the workmen until the settlement of the present 
dispute ; and this meeting pl itself to support the 
Conference, which so fairly and honestly conducts its 
affairs.”’ 

Mr. Bloomfield seconded the motion, which, 
after some further speeches in support, was carried 


unanimously. 





On Monday the Conference declared another 
dividend for the week, of 4s. a man to the whole of 
the operatives still remaining on strike, and, as 
usual, 12s, skilled and 8s. unskilled to each of the 
men who struck work at Messrs. Trollope’s. The 
aggregate sum divided was 1,291/. 4s. among 
6,240 men. The amount was 37/. less than that 
paid away on the previous week, and the recipients 
were fewer in number by 214. The result shows 
that, though the recipients of the fund are be- 
coming less week by week, 6,240 men still con- 
tinue firm in their refusal to work under the 
masters’ Declaration. Subjoined is the official 
return, showing the manner in which the money 
was distributed yesterday :— 





#é. 8. d. 
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Bricklayers ........... osdedee 740 .. 148 0 @ 
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I on xv t'c bn ctdne saubiew ‘ ar 27 12 0 
NUNN ik xe c ctnestGaee und 649 .. 128 0 0 
Woolwich men .............. | 30 4 0 
Stone-sawyers...... 6... .ceeee 72 v6 14 8 0 
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pe ” Dns esdeeces 168 .. 3312 0 
- - ic vrccsscs 265 .. 53 0 0 
- - Bi vcocnscee SS ww WW 4-6 
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- te Fiveharecea 150 .. 30 0 «O 
29 9 Beasees ves SB ve 68 0 
- a Qu vvecvecee 319 .. 63 16 0 
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oe 99 WDawwwcecsce 22... 4 8 0 
9» we «—- BBevoee saresa eG 116 0 
Trollope’s mem ......eeees bee — . 560 0 
Total .. 6,240 #1,291 4 0 





THE HEALTH QUESTION, 
An epidemic, which has not yet been attended 


with fatal effects, has lately broken out in the 
New Bailey prison at Salford, near Manchester. 


The medical officer was promptly in attendance, | 


and prevented death; but so general and sudden 
was this attack, that although, on Tuesday night, 
there were only four of the prisoners in the hos- 
pital, on Wednesday night no fewer than 196 were 


seized, In the middle of the next day, 236 per- | 
sons—of both sexes—were affected by the same | 


symptoms. The cause of this attack requires the 
most careful investigation: the prison should be 
measured, and the number of cubic feet allowed 
for each distinctly ascertained: the drainage 
should be carefully examined; water supplied 
to both the prison and the soldiers’ barracks—not 
far off—analyzed with great care, and by persons 
who would not be likely to give a one-sided 


opinion. There has evidently been poison, in | 


some shape or other, to cause this outbreak, 
which, in more dangerous conditions of the 
atmosphere, might have been fatal to those 
attacked. 

Just at this time it is important that medi- 
cal officers of health should not intrust the inspec- 
tion of their neighbourhoods entirely to subordinate 
officers : they should, at any rate, make a house 
to house visitation once a year. They would by 
such means save many lives. In the south-west 
district of Islington scarlatina has for long been 
fatal. The numerous cow-sheds there, thickly 
inhabited houses, schools (both public and _pri- 
vate), should be looked after; and, no doubt, by 
proper sanitary means, this part of the metropolis 
might be made less dangerous to human life than 
it is. 

Dr. Bachhoffner says that, in the rectory district 
of St. Marylebone parish alone, there were regis- 
tered the births of 1,109 illegitimate children. 
Of these 821 were registered in Marylebone 
Workhouse; and out of the above number 516 
died in the same period. In another part of the 
same district, which was not mentioned by Dr. 
Bachhoffner, matters were worse; for, out of 293 
births, there were, within the same period, 209 
deaths. Only 84 left alive of nearly 300 children ! 
This large per-centage of loss of infant life is 
shocking, and it is, moreover, to be feared that 
much remains unknown. 

The want of proper feeding, the absence of 
knowledge of the conditions of health, the little 
heed which is sometimes given to infants by 
strangers, all help to swell the death rate; but in 
a workhouse—the pauper-producing workhouse— 


* Paid with Woolwich men. 


it is not creditable to the present state of our 
civilization that more than half of a certain 
number of children born are reported to have 
died. The greater number of these deaths are, it 
is to be feared, to be attributed to the want of 
proper sanitary arrangements. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


WE desire, as of old, to draw attention to the 
circumstance that the annual dinner of this Insti- 
tution is fixed to be held at the London Tavern 
on Thursday, the 27th of this month. Mr. George 
Smith, the President, will be in the chair. 
Although these are bad times for builders and 
all connected with them, it is te be hoped that 
this will not interfere with the cause of charity, 
and that there will be a good muster on the 27th 
to support the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 





BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 

One of the most important domestic edifices at 
present in course of construction in Ireland is 
Lough Eske Castle, Donegal, the seat of Thomas 
Brooke, esq. It is most picturesquely situated 
near the celebrated “Gap of Barnesmore,” and in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, from the 
designs of Mr. Fitzgibbon Louch, of Londonderry, 
architect. Exteriorly it presents an eastern front 
130 feet in length, displaying five light oriel 
windows three stories in height; a porte cochére 
projecting 30 feet; embattled parapets and gables; 
and a north front harmonizing in character, with 
the addition of a tower 22 feet square and 80 feet 
high, having square turrets at three angles, and a 
| circular turret at the fourth, springing from a cor- 
| bel. Internally are to be found the usual arrange- 
| ments of a gentleman’s mansion, comprising draw- 
| ing, dining, morning, andante-rooms en site; grand 
land back staircases; bed, bath, cloak, &c. rooms; 

pantries, &c. &c. The walls, to level of first floor, 
| are built with a batter; and the masonry through- 
| out is of punched millstone grit, locally procured ; 
| the dressings of Mount Charles sandstone. Con- 
| tractor, Mr. Albert Williams; clerk of works, 
| Mr. Michael Stedman. 

The Town Council of Derry have awarded the 
profiered premium for best designs for principal 
front to the new Cemetery in that town to the 
above-named architect. It will be in the Gothic 
style, and occupy a frontage of 120 feet, with an 
office on the right side of the entrance, which will 
be through a spacious portal 20 feet high to soffit 
of arch, and having moulded jambs, side but- 
tresses, crockets, and finials, embattled parapets, 
&c. &c. and to be filled in with highly ornamental 
gates. A superintendent’s house will be in a por- 
tion of the grounds. Mr. McClelland, contractor. 
| Expenditure about 635/. 

Additions are being made to premises in Carlow, 
lately taken for the National Bank. Mr. Cald- 
| beck, of Dublin, is the architect; Mr. Faircloth, 
builder. 

In the tenders for roofing, &c. Armagh Cathe- 
dral, there was a difference of neariy ha/f between 
the highest and lowest, but the proposal of the 
second lowest, viz. Mr. Byrne, Belfast, for 9,896¢. 
was adopted, and a supplemental contract for 
5,400/. to finish the interior, subsequently entered 
into. 

The Magnetic Telegraph Company have ex- 
tended their wires to the Curragh Camp, which is 
now in communication with the War Department, 
Dublin Castle, Kc. 

Twenty-five ordinary drinking-fountains are 
being erected in Belfast : several also have been | 
put up in Dublin, but the movem«nt has not be- | 
come as general in Ireland as might be desired. | 

Ina portion of the north side of Dublin,—which, | 
by the way, is improving—there is a cry for water | 
and light. Buildings of a domestic class have been 
in progress for some time, and a whole district of 
reclaimed land is being laid out in building lots, | 
and semi-detached cottages commenced thereon, 
under the directions of Mr. J. J. Lyons, architect, 
and judging from those recently finished, they 
will find ready occupants. The Corporation and 





and encourage progress likewise. 

A new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel is to be 
built at Bray, county Wicklow, from designs by 
Mr. Tarleton. Building progress in this neigh- 
bourhood is rapid and extensive. The new Turk- 
ish Baths—perhaps the most important structure 
of its kind in the three kingdoms-—-approach com- 
pletion ; domestic residences in terrace, detached, 
semi-detached, &c. form, are being reared up : many 
more are in contemplation. Land has become 
very valuable ; and the locality, from being a mere 





Ballast Board should look to growing necessities, | 


village—poor and bare—some few years since 
has become a fashionable and populous place of 
resort. 

A large conventual building, three stories high, 
has been built at Enniskillen. Adjoining same 
are two story school-houses for female children. 

The cathedral of Derry is to be repaired. The 
Rev. Marquis of Waterford has subscribed 50/. 
towards that object. 

The Remonstrant Presbyterian Congregation 
of Newtonliniwady, have erected a manse at 
| Tullyho, in the Elizabethan style. Mr. F. Louch, of 
| Derry, is the architect ; Mr. Allison, of N-linawady, 
contractor, 





CHIPS FROM AMERICA. 


A LARGE amount of building, chiefly of a com- 

}| mercial and domestic class, and in blocks, is going 
| forward at Milwaukee. There is a deficiency of 
| permanent church structures generally ; but a site 

| for one to accommodate 2,000 persons has been 

| decided on, and preliminaries arranged for the 
| erection. 

| The recently-constructed aqueduct, about four 
miles above Port Byron, and spanning the Seneca 
river, is said to be second only to the suspension 
bridge at Niagara, and to have cost 200,000 
dollars, 

| A new church has been erected at Montreal, at 
the expense of Mr. T. Molson, who also expended 
50,000/. in founding a college. 

A handsome church has likewise been erected 
by the Irish and Acadian French Catholics of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, at Boston. 

The corner stone of St. Peter’s new church, at 
Brooklyn, has been laid. It will accommodate 
1,000 persons on the ground floor, and 400 in the 
gallery. There will be a tower and spire 170 feet 
high. This building, together with a presbytery, 
will be finished in June, 1860, and a school then 
commenced in Hicks-street. 

The new cathedral and church of St. Alphonsus, 
at Wheeling, are said to be amongst the first spe- 
cimens of architectural grandeur in the States. 

There are now eighteen churches and three chapels 
in the town, all of recent date. 








SPANISH RAILWAYS. 

Ox the 3lst August last, the first locomotive 
and carriages ran over the line from Seville to 
Jerez or Xeres, the land of Sherry. The engine 
was elegantly decorated: on its front were the 
arms of Cadiz, Seville, and Jerez, forming a 
triangle, the whole encircled by a garland of 
flowers, and flanked by lances with banners. At 
the foot of the shields were the words, “31 de 
Agosto de 1859—San Ramon.” This was in com- 
pliment to Senor Don Ramon Lopez de Tejada, 
vice president of the council of administration of 
the company, to whom is due the realization of 
this railway. 

In the province of Jaen a manifest has been 
issued by the railway council, calling upon all the 
towns to contribute towards the construction of 
the Jaen railway. The same has been done at 
Zafra, where a committee was formed for esta- 
blishing a line to start from Merida, and traversing 
the rich territories of Barros, and others of ex- 
tensive agricultural produce will terminate in 
Seville. 

M. Hebert, civil engineer, has just examined 
the ground between the manufacturing town of 
Alcoy, in Valentia, and the Sax station of the 





| Madrid and Alicante line, with a view of running 


a branch line to develop the resources of that 
town. 





THE PORT OF BARCELONA. 

A PLAN for the improvement of the port of 
Barcelona on a magnificent scale has been 
presented to the Spanish Government by a 
French engineer, M. Borde. As chief manager 

,of a large firm, he is disposed to execute 
|the works without any royal or municipal 
pecuniary aid. Not only ig the port to be im- 
proved and land of much value reclaimed, but the 
city itself is proposed to be embellished by build- 
| ing on land reclaimed from the sea. 
This port, by this scheme, will have a uniform 
| depth of 10 métres for a surface of 893,578 square 
| métres, which is four times the area of the port of 
| La Joliett, at Marseilles,—only 200,000 métres. 
| The land to be reclaimed from the sea extends to 
| 970,752°50 superficial métres, a work compara- 
| tively easy from the small depth of water on that 
| portion which must be embanked. 

The moles are to be run out to an extent of 
893°578 métres, and their general direction is 
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from the port of Isabella II. to Monjuich, so that 
the portion remaining between them and the 
main sea wall can be filled up with stuff taken 
out of the port dredgings. On this immense tract 
of land it is proposed to build new streets, wide 
and straight, the public thoroughfares being 
estimated at 314,521 sup. métres, and the building 
ground at 440,170. Included in the project, there 
are docks, warehouses, graving docks, Kc. for the 
extensive shipping commerce between Barcelona 
and the ports of Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Marseilles ; 
also convenient and secure landing quaysand wharfs 
for merchandise; also a quarantine depdt or 
“* Lazaretto,” completely isolated from the port or 
city. 


| very liberally placed at my service by the Hull 


THE BUILDER. 


Dock Company, I have discovered that it is pos- 
sible so to place the outfall as that the sewer shall 
discharge for rather more than seven hours during 
each tide, under average circumstances.” The 
sewer Mr. Hawksley proposed was 6 feet diameter, 
and 4 inches lower at the outfall than Mr. Butler’s 
sewer, which is of the egg-shaped form, 7 feet by 
4 feet 8 inches, the crown of which. he places 
nearly at half-tide level. The works will be com- 
menced early in spring. 





IN MEMORIAM. I. K. BRUNEL. 
* He shall not weiter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of one melodious tear.” 





From the principal landing-place a railway is to 
be established with branches communicating with 
those of Granollers, Sarria, Martorell, and Arenys 
del Mar. All these dispositions will aid the 
Government in a strategic point of view : they will 
obtain the establishment of an outer port fortifica- 
tion much superior to the existing one, and more 
adapted to modern systems of defence. If this pro- 
ject be executed, Barcelona will possess a port 
four times as large as that of Marseilles, with a 
depth of water sufficient for the largest ships of 
war, every facility for landing, warehousing, load- 
ing, docking, and repairing ; and we are of opinion 
that the city should carry it out if it wishes to 
maintain a first-class position among the medi- 
terranean ports. 





SOLUBLE SILICATES, AND SOME OF 
THEIR APPLICATIONS. 
Ar the meeting of the British Association, in 
the chemical section, Mr. F. Ransome gave a 
history of the discovery of the soluble silicates, 


and of the various researches and experiments of | 


Dr. Fuchs, of Munich, and of Professor Kuhl- 
mann, of Lille, and of the several applications of 
these -silicates of Steriochony to the various 
branches of manufacture, and to the effects of 
their combinations with lime, whether carbonate, 
sulphate, phosphate, or caustic; but described 
more in detail the value of their applications in 
the manufacture of artificial stone, and in the 
preservation of natural stone, &c. from decay. 

In the application of soluble silicates to the 
preservation of natural stones, Kc. Mr. Ransome 
explained the details of his process, which con- 
sists not merely in the application of a soluble 
silicate, as described and adopted by Professor 
Kuhlmann and others on the Continent, and 
which Mr. Ransome stated he found to be utterly 
ineffective in this country, being liable to removal 


by rain, or even by the humidity of the atmo- | 


sphere, but consisted, first, in treating the stone, 


&c. with a solution of silicate of potash or soda, | 


and afterwards with a solution of chloride of 
calcium, or chloride of magnesia ; by which means 
a double silicate, or silicate of lime, or silicate of 


magnesia, was 4famediately formed in the pores | 


and structures of the stone, Ac. which double 
silicate possessed the most indestructible and most 
strongly cohesive properties, enveloping every 
particle of the stone with which it came in con- 
tact, producing an extraordinary amount of hard- 
ness, and hermetically sealing all the pores with 


an indestructible mineral precipitate, without in | 


the slightest degree destroying the natural 


characteristics of the stone. 





DRAINAGE OF HULL. 


Tue plan upon which the western district of | 


this important town’ shall be drained appears 
to be now definitively settled, the local board 
of health having decided, by a majority of 
29 to 15, that the plan of their own surveyor, 
Mr. C. F. Butler, shall be forthwith carried 
out. It is proposed, instead of borrowing the 
money, that the amount be raised by rates as 
the work progresses. The adopted plan was op- 
posed by Mr. Ranger, C.E. on the part of the 
General Board of Health, but it is said closely to 
agree with that proposed by Mr. Hawksley, C.E. 
A Hull correspondent writing us on the subject, 
says: ——- The reason Mr. Ranger gives for not 
approving of Mr. Butler’s plan is, that “the 
mouth of the outfall will be ¢ide-locked for a 
period varying from two to eight days respectively 
in January, and the five following months, during 
which time the sewage will be ponded back into 
the town, and will have no discharge whatever 
into the river; and for the remaining days in 
these months the sewage will be tide-locked from 
eight to eleven and a half hours out of every 
twelve.” Mr. Hawksley, however, agrees with Mr. 
Butler’s calculation, and states (at page 8 of his 
report), that “By means of the tide registers, 


LYCIDAS. 
| INEXORABLE Time! Sweeping away 
| The great and gifted, and the good and wise! 
| As falls thy noiseless foot from day to day, 

Fast fade from sight the forms we mostly prize : 
Into the shadows of the silent land 

Swiftly they glide, nor can we count them o’er, 
So thick they congregate upon the strand 

Of that mysterious sea, from whose dark shore 
Vainly we call them back : they will return no more. 


Thus stand we round his grave, who yesternight, 
In the completeness of his wide renown, 
Had scaled on glory’s track the topmost height, 
To win from her a world-approvéed crown ; 
But genius has her martyrs, and opprest 
In the stern conflict, in the strife of mind, 
Now wearily he lays him down to rest, 
And all of mortal man he leaves behind, 
Is one poor heap of dust, this morn to dust con- 
sign’d. 


Yet his the triumph,—with the Titan race 
Of mighty spirits who for earth hath wrought 
More glories than her kings, he takes his place, 
Immortalized, amidst the sons of thought. 
The fire that warm’d his breast thro’ anxious days 
Of patient toil still burns, a quenchless flame, 
A beacon light to young ambition’s gaze ; 
And one more constellation finds a name 
Amongst the countless stars that throng the 
heaven of fame. 


No record needs he on cathedral walls 
To chronicle his deeds, no gilded tomb, 
Where tenderly the soften’d daylight falls 
On shrines of saints and heroes wrapt in gloom ; 
Nor lay of bard, who thus, with unskill’d hand, 
Would scatter o’er his urn the flowers of song: 
; Upon the mountains of his native land 
| Are his achievements writ: to her belong 
|The proud memorials that round his footprints 
throng. 





. 
| And England in her conquests yet to come,— 


Her marvellous future, bidding discord cease, 
, Not at the beat of the alarming drum, 
Leading the nations in the chains of peace ; 

| When she has multiplied the links that bind, 
From Himalaya to the setting sun, 
| In one vast brotherhood all human kind, 

And sees exulting midst the victories won, 
Her loftiest task fulfill’d, her noblest mission 

done :-— 


| Then, wheresoe’er by river, rock, or plain, 


| Subduing nature for the weal of man, 

| He taught her giant ships to plough the main, 
Or rear’d the lofty arch of woud’rous span ; 

There shall she claim for him a monument, 
Greater than all the pyramids, nor less 

Than classic fanes, since there the arts have lent 
Their mightiest powers the severed land to bless, 

And speed the onward course of mortal happiness. 

W. BR. N. 





WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuis society’s annual meeting was held on the 
29th, and their excursion took place the following 
day. 

Lord Lyttelton was in the chair, and Mr. J. 8. 
Walker, one of the secretaries, read the report. 
Amongst other things, the report said,— 


** Several restorations of consequence had taken place 
during the year, the most interesting of which was that 
| of Bromsgrove Church, by Mr. Scott. Previous to that 
| restoration, the church of Bromsgrove had presented 
combinations of almost every kind of disfigurement ; and 
with regard to the new work, which was in general highly 
approved of in the report, it was stated that the reredos 
was not effective, and that more stained glass and addi- 
tional polychromatic decorations were much wanted to 





j 
} 








itself, it harmonized externally with the rest of the 
chancel, which the present one did not; and internally 
the whole of the former window was visible from the 
nave, whilst the lower part only of the present one can 
be seen through the chancel arch. The pulpit and prayer- 
desk were also denounced. Hampton Lovett Church 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Perkins, was 
generally satisfactory, but the removal of the old chancel 
screen—an interesting relic of Late Perpendicular carving 

—was noticed with regret.” 

The Hon. F. Lygon, speaking with regard to 
the new Government Offices, warmly denounced 
| the adoption of “ Pagan styles” in this coun- 
jtry, and went at length into the circum- 
stances attending the competition for the said 
| Offices, showing that Mr. Scott had been most 
properly selected for the work, and ought not 
_ now to be deprived of the honour done to him and 
the Gothic art. 

After a collation, Mr. Gutch read “A bio- 
graphical Sketch of a Dean and a Prebendary of 
Worcester.” In the evening Mr. Chamberlain (Bir- 
mingham) read a paper “ On half-timbered Houses 
and the Method of their Construction.” With the 
humble materials used in the half-timbered houses, 
the builders of those days succeeded in producing 
structures which were at once safe, economical, 
scientifically constructed, and picturesque; and 
he pointed out a variety of particulars in which 
the builders of our own day might learn a lesson 
from their predecessors, instead of producing 
showy, fragile, and ugly dwellings, inconsistent, 
incongruous, and abounding in shams. 

' The comparative merits of the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, with especial reference to the erec- 
tion of the proposed new Government Offices, 
were then considered, Mr. Skidmore commencing 

this discussion. 








THE SOUTH PORCH OF REDCLIFF 
CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

Ar the recent meeting of the Canynge Society, 
, founded to aid in the restoration of the Church of 
| St. Mary Redcliff, and of which we gave a report, 
fapeoies reference was made to the restoration of 
| the south porch of the church with funds provided 
by the Commercial Auxiliary Association. The 
accompanying engraving represents the restored 
porch as seen from the south-west. It was one 
of those works whereof no question could be 
raised as to the desirability of restoration. The 
exterior was a black and illegible mass of decayed 
stone, surmounted by some hideously ugly 
modern pinnacles. Sufficient indications, however, 
of the panelling and the mouldings remained to 
admit of accurate reproduction, and the pinnacles 
were deduced from study of other portions of the 
church. The stone used is from Dundry: the 
same was originally employed in the erection of 
the church. 

The Association said in their last report, which 
was read by Mr. Powell at the meeting re- 
ferred to,— 

‘“‘The Commercial Auxiliary Association in aid of the 
restoration of St. Mary Redcliff has been in existence 
three and a half years, and the committee feel a pleasing 
duty in presenting the annual account of their progress. 

As an association in aid it was commenced with the 
intention of selecting for completion some very marked 
and distinct portion of the fabric. To carry out this 
object the south porch appeared more suitable than any 
other part of the building, and, with the approval of the 
Restoration Committee, it was commenced in the Summer 
of 1857, and is now near completion. 

As a work of ornamental taste and skill the south porch 
has been more costly than many other portions of the 
church would have been, and the committee regret to 
report they have been obliged temporarily to suspend the 
work for want of funds. It is estimated that about 1304. 
more will MF required to complete it, and to pay off the 
balance of the last quarterly account due to the chairman 
of the Restoration Committee. 

The number of donors and annual subscribers is 1052: 
the total sum received to present time is 753/. 16s. 11d. 
the expenses have been 19/. 12s. and 6721. 4s. 7d. have been 
paid towards the restoration of the south porch; 44/. 1s. 
a portion of the receipts have been given for special 
objects, namely, the restoration of some pillars in the 
| church, and towards the stone work of a stained-glass 

window in the Lady Chapel, to receive the * William Hall” 
memorial.”’ 

At the close of the report the committee, 
properly, expressed their warm thanks to the 
honorary secretary, Mr. George Hatherly, for his 
earnest zeal in the cause, the successful ability he 
had displayed, and his gratuitous services. 

It is necessary to mention that originally the 
porch was in one story. Afterwards, and not very 
| recently, a stone groined ceiling had been put in 

midway, and a room formed in the upper part, as 
a place of meeting for the vestry. The architect 








relieve the somewhat cold and cheerless aspect of the in. | (M r. Godwin) of course desired to return to the 
terior, notwithstanding the solidity and beauty of the | original condition; but the requirements of the 
fittings ; also the seventeenth century monument, which | yegtry were absolute, and the room has been re- 


still encumbered the south side of the sanctuary, should | ° ib rr : 
have been removed. Hanley Castle Church had been | formed, necessitating the erection of a staircase 


improved, under the direction of Mr. Street; but here | turret on the east side. 


; 


there were several objectionable features: the substitu-| The carving was executed by Mr. Rice, of whose 
tion of an Early Middie-pointed east window in place of | . ney” . 
the original debased Gothic one, was not to be com- | careful skill, as shown in other parts of the church, 


mended ; for although the old one was very inferior in | We have before had occasion to speak. 
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TAUNTON. 
BAZAAR AND FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. ; 
In August last, a fancy bazaar, under the cent. more in addition. ; 

patronage of several ladies, was held in the shire- The hon. engineer to the managers (Mr. Samuel 
halls, on behalf of the fund for rebuilding the Hughes), in another of the circulars, says,—“I 
tower of St. Mary Magdalen. It passed off sue- have recently examined returns from no less than 
cessfully, and produced a considerably larger ninety-one cities and towns in America. In fifty- 
amount than was anticipated by its most sanguine | UT of these the local authorities light and ex- 
promoters. At its elose, a Fine Arts Exhibition, tinguish their own lamps. In thirty-three out of 
in connection with the School of Art, and in aid the whole number the gas consumed by public 
of the same fund, was opened. It comprised the | #™ps is paid for at a price per 1,000 feet ; and 
travelling portion of the Brompton Museum, con- | 2” accurate analysis has shown that in several 
taining several extremely beautiful specimens of | °*S¢S the price paid for the gas in the public 
Savres china, &c. the property of her Majesty, lamps is only half of that paid by the private con- 
together with a large collection of paintings and | S“™¢T- , 
other works of art, from the galleries of the| . The average of the whole thirty-three towns 
nobility and gentry of Somerset. In the evenings | 8'¥es the price of gas in the public lamps equal 
a series of soirées have been held under the pre- to 75 per cent. of that paid by the private con- 
sidency of Mr. A. Mills, M.P. and other gentle- | S@™er, showing a remarkable coincidence with the 
men, when several oiineen were delivered on result obtained from a similar extensive examina- 
art and other interesting topics, among which we tion in Great Britain.’ : : 
may mention that of 'T. D. Acland, esq. who re- | With this circular is published a table contain- 


viewed almost every description of art, and seemed | ing ean seventy towns, this being the whole 
thoroughly acquainted with all the subjects | PUT from which complete returns bave been 
obtained up to this time. It is in these that the 


touched upon. The Rev. T. Hugo read a paper | : , . 

on the necessity of studying ancient art and | *Yerage price paid for the gas alone supplied to 
architecture, the great advantages of acquiring a public lamps amounts to 75 per cent. of the price 
knowledge of art were also advocated by the Rev. paid by the private consumer. ; 
W. A. Jones, the hon. secretary to the School of| .. In provincial towns experiments as to the public 
art, who strongly urged all classes to embrace the lighting are recommended, such as have revealed 
opportunities now afforded them for this purpose the tremendous and unconscionable overcharges of 
by the Department of Science and Art. Mr. | te metropolitan gas companies. 
Worsnop, the officer in charge of the Government ~- 
Exhibition, pointed out the peculiar attractions . ‘i i 
of the various objects under his care. Several | MEDLEVAL METAL WORK TRADE-BOOKS. 
evenings were specially set apart for the working} Ownz of the best trade-books we have seen has 
classes, who possess but few opportunities for | been issued by Mr. Thomas Brawn, of Birmingham. 
studying such works except at exhibitions similar | It contains a whole host of free-sketches for gates, 
to this, at a merely nominal charge, when Mr. W.| railing, hinges, standards, screens, belfretts, 
A. Sanford, gave a disquisition on “ Early Italian lamps, finials, and cresting, together with a list 
Art;” Mr. W. F. Elliot, a “Half-hour with| of prices. How the manufacturer may be able to 
Ruskin ;” and Mr. A. Gunn, head master of the} carry out bis work is of course a question to be 
School of Art, also demonstrated the practical | separately settled; but the book shows the right 


utility of being enabled to wield the pencil as feeling, and is very suggestive. 


year be saved, but this saving would be much 
further increased, probably to the extent of 50 per 











able expense, for a new supply, which continues, 
in many instances, but for a short time. Some 
scheme for waterworks is much required here. 








COUNCILS OF CONCILIATION, OR LOCAL 
BOARDS OF TRADE. 
MEETING AT MACCLESFIELD. 


A NUMEROUS meeting of work-people was held 
in the Town-hall of Macclesfield, on Monday in 
last week, for the purpose of hearing an explan- 
ation of the bill recently introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. and Mr. Slaney, 
M.P., to establish Equitable Councils of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration to adjust differences between 
masters and operatives. 

Mr. James Bancroft was called to the chair, 
and stated that, owing to indisposition, Mr. 
Winter, who had been announced to attend as a 
deputation from London, was unable to be pre- 
sent, but Mr. Humphreys would give them the 
requisite information. 

Mr. Humphreys then proceeded to explain the 
objects of the bill in question. When disputes 
arose between employers and the employed, he 
said, they were the only proper individuals capa- 
ble of arriving at a satisfactory agreement, and 
this could only be done by bringing them toge- 
ther. Such was the object of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
bill. It sought to make it lawful for the masters 
and men, in any trade, to form Equitable Councils 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, consisting of an 
equal number of masters and workmen, who shall 
have power to appoint their own chairman, clerk, 
&e. and to hear and determine all disputes be- 
tween masters and workmen as may be submitted 
to them, and to exercise all the powers and antho- 
rity granted to arbitrators, referees, Kc. as awarded 
to them by the Arbitration Act, 5 Geo. IV. e. 96, 
and any award which they may make shall be final, 


| without being subject to review or challenge by any 


court or authority (except in the commitment of re- 
fractory witnesses, issuing warrants of distress, &c.).. 
He had no hesitation in saying that not only would 





-easily as the pen, illustrating his remarks by afew} Messrs. Debaufer & Co. of Old Fish-street, 
simple diagrams. London, have also issued Part I. of a book of the | 
| same sort, more precise in the drawing, and not | 
| without value. | 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS INQUIRY. 
Tue delegates, from the several vestries and ee | 
——. naar. anaes in 7 mapas = on COMPETITIONS. | 
© evils OF Ee gas monopoly Organized by Me! =—Otley Burial Board.—The plans of Mr. R.| 
secret action of the combined gas companies in the | ,, : . omer : 
. ‘ s ° -_| Clarke, architect, Nottingham, have been chosen 
metropolis, have issued several circulars to their | ¢ : : ; : 
for the above cemetery, and are to be executed 


of these we last week quoted some rather startling | air ine 








constituents and others on the subject. From one | 
| Abingdon Cemetery.— Twenty-three designs | 


statistics, and we recur to them in order to make | ; ‘ . 
. | were submitted to the committee, who ultimately 


ay tape cine A —, been promised by ‘awarded to Messrs. Poulton and Woodman the 
2, . he ‘ 5 


: ° Se ‘first premium and appointment as architects ; and 
the various vestries and district boards to meet I Ppe ” 


the strenuous opposition anticipated on the part | to Mr. Dodd the seqond premium. 
of the gas companies, and it is to be hoped that | . 
still further and more liberal contributions will RE Te 
not fail to be yet made, since it will require no WATERWORKS. 
small sum to cope with the power of such a! THE Wirral waterworks are now in hand. 
monopoly as that with which the metropolis is| The tower will be a conspicuous object on the 
threatened: the metropolitan districts, in fact,| apex of the hill at Oxton, commanding views 
are already divided amongst these companies by a|in Cheshire and the Mersey. The scheme 
preconcerted understanding, and it only remains | will prove beneficial to the inhabitants of the 
to be seen whether the vestries, &c. will allow | neighbouring townships of Tranmere, Oxton, and 
themselves to be made a prey of in the manner | Bebington, where the absence of a proper supply 
intended. | of water has been long experienced. The Aber- 
Great benefits, it appears, have been already | dare waterworks are in operation. They consist 
secured by this agitation, Many extortionate | of two large reservoirs,—a compensatory reservoir 
contracts have been modified or abandoned: the | for the canal companies and mill-owners, situate 
private consumers have received immense benefit : | at Hirwain-common, about four miles and a half 
the advance in prices settled by the companies has | from the town, and covering fourteen acres and a 
been checked: the companies are upon their best | half,—the other at Bwllfa, covering five acres, and 
behaviour, and have amicably settled very many situated at the top of the Dare valley, two miles 
disputes, the particulars of which have been handed | up. The latter is supplied from two streams called 
to the delegates by the complainants. Many pro- | the Dare and Nantmelyn, the waters of which had 
vincial towns have also derived considerable benefit | been previously analysed. There is no steam 
from the gas agitation in the metropolis,—benefits | machinery in connection with these works, the 
which will be repaid by means of Parliamentary | fall being sufficiently great to enable the water to 
aid in the prosecution of the bill. The whole | find its level to the highest houses in the town. 
aspect of the question inspires the delegates with |There are also two smaller reservoirs and two 
the best hopes of success, and we sincerely trust | filter-beds, which may be used either separately 
that their constituents will not stultify themselves | or jointly, and these smaller reservoirs contain six 
and disappoint the public by withholding the ways | days’ supply of water. There are many towns in 
and means which ought now and henceforth to be | the principality that would do well to imitate the 
dealt out with a liberal hand; otherwise the 50,0007. | rising little town of Aberdare. The works were 
a-year of downright overcharge, which at present | designed and carried out by Mr. William Williams, 
goes into the pockets of the gas companies, will | civil engineer, Cardiff. The scarcity of water | 
not only be secured for the future to these com- | in many parts of the Newmarket neighbourhood is | 
panies, but a much larger sum drained out of the| becoming more and more serious. The poor may 
people’s pockets in extortionate prices, both for| be seen hunting out bye-places and ponds, at a 
the gas actually given and also for thatovercharged. | considerable distance, for water, which, when ob- 
Were the district boards, on the other hand, to! tained, even in small quantities, is not fit for 
take the lighting under their own care, as Mr./ cattle, much less for domestic purposes. Nine 
Beal, on the part of their delegates (as hon, secre- | out of ten wells and ponds are dry, and owners of 
tary), remarks, not only would the 50,0007. a/ wells are repeatedly deepening them, at consider- 














the Act, to a large extent, abolish even the cause 
of strikes, but it would reduce the recurrence of 
strikes 90 per cent. He had had many years’ ex- 
perience in trade disputes, and knew that 75 out 
of every 100 had been settled peaceably by bring- 
ing masters and workmen in connection with each 
other,—and when they had not succeeded it had 
been either through the obstinacy of the work- 
men themselves, or the refusal of masters to 
abide by the decision arrived at. Disputes per- 
haps of an apparently trifling character, but in- 
volving important points as regarded the welfare 
of the general trade, might be brought before the 
board: reduction of wages, disagreement about 
warps, hours of labour, advance of wages, &c. 
would all be legitimate points for the considera- 


,tion of the board; and, if the trade and the 


masters were thoroughly organized, disputes might 
be settled with mutual satisfaction. If the bill 


{was passed, he felt confident they would see a 


brighter day dawn upon Old England, and jealousy 
and enmity would give way to the glorious sun- 
shine of peace, and unity, harmony, and concord 
would prevail. 

After some discussion, Mr. John Molloy, in 
moving the first resolution, said he felt deeply 
impressed with the importance of the proposed 
measure. In looking over the weekly reports of 
the deadly conflicts now waging between em- 
ployers and the employed, what food for sad 
reflection did they find! They had only to con- 
template the calamities which followed strikes 
and turnouts, to be moved with a spirit of deter 
mination to establish any measure whereby such 
dreaded evils might be avoided. The principles of 
the proposed measure were not at all at variance 
with those of Free Trade: it simply asked that by 
the authority of the law a uniform price should 
be paid to the workman. Manufacturers had as 
much reason to support the measure as operatives 
had; therefore he should propose his resolution, 
“That, in order to facilitate the settlement of 
disputes between masters and operatives, it is 
essentially necessary that there should he esta« 
blished Equitable Councils of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and this meeting, therefore, pledges 
itself to support Mr. Mackinnon to obtain the 
enactment of the Bill.” 

Mr. John Conolly, in seconding the motion, 
said he believed the measure would be beneficial 


to workmen, and especially to that class among 


whom disputes were most frequent. It would 
have a great tendency to do away with strikes, 
and that was one of the chief reasons why he 
urged the meeting to support it. It was a meas 
sure which had been in operation for thirty years, 
having been established so long ago in Belgium, 
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The motion was then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

Mr. George Bailey moved the second resolution 
to the effect “ that, as trade combinations are now 
legal for the protection of labour, they appealed 
to their fellow tradesmen to form into trade 
unions, in order to obtain equitable remuneration 
for their labour, and to prevent any encroachment 
of employers or employed, whereby the interests 
of well-disposed masters and workmen may not 
be injured.” ; 

Mr. Howard seconded the motion, which was 
carried by the meeting unanimously. 


ingenious elaboration of plot which assist to make 
the “ Huguenots,” or the “Prophet,” 2a safe 
“bill” at any time. Mr. Chorley has done his 
part of the work very well. 

The Haymarket Theatre.—We have not had 
an opportunity lately to mention the doings at 
this house. 
to the production of comedy and farce, and, 
without any great scenic display, has been very 
successful. For “As you like it,” in which Miss 
Amy Sedgewick is playing Rosalind, some very 
pretty pastoral scenery is given. The lessee has 
a part to fit him in a laughable farce called “ The 





After some further discussion, chiefly on local 
questions, Mr. McDonald proposed a vote of | 
thanks to the deputation (Mr. Humphreys), which | 
was seconded by Mr. West, and carried. A vote | 
of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
meeting. 





THE END OF WESTMINSTER BELL, No. 2. 
St. STEPHEN’s, alias Big Ben, has given up 
the ghostly E natural, whose loose, unequal, and 
occasionally muffled tones have for some time 
indicated any thing but a sanitary, tonic state of 
waist and belly, tongue and members. His slick- 
clock shivering booms are now accounted for by 
the fact, that he must have been incipiently cracked 
for a considerable time; and on Saturday last 
he struck his own last knell. One can now com- 
prehend the meaning and purpose of a northern 
paper, of about a month since, enumerating, in 
tones not unlike those of D sharp, all the instances | 
in which such bells have become cracked. The 
public were thus prepared for the catastrophe, 
and directed where to fix the blame, namely, ' 
upon the bell founders, It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Mr. Denison himself, the designer | 
of the bell, bas 4 priori exonerated them from | 
blame, by “certifying to the completeness of the | 
largest and finest bell ever cast in England,” as | 
the Times remarks,—and justly, doubtless, so 
remarks,—at least as regards the casting,—and 
whatever be the merits of the new and peculiar | 
shape or design of the casting. I am of opinion, 
also, with the Times, that one actual cause of the 
disaster was the unprecedented and absurd nailing 
of the bell to the iron framework, so that it was | 
perfectly rigid, and incapable of relieving itself in 
vibration, as bells hung in the usual way are | 
known to do. If I mistake not, an attempt was | 
made to lay the blame of this fixture upon the | 
contracted dimensions of the tower; but what- | 
ever may be the merits of this question as regards | 
the swinging and tolling of such a bell, how could | 
a reason such as this justify the rigid fixture of it | 
for the striking of the hours with a hammer? All 
that would have been requisite under such alleged 
circumstances would have been simply this ;—that | 
it should not be tolled or swung. It is full time, | 
surely, that this most bungled business should be | 
taken out of the hands that have messed it, and | 
entirely given over to some responsible and expe- | 
rienced bell-founder. LISTENER. | 
| 








SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 

Royal English Opera, Covent Garden.—The 
production, on Monday last, by the Pyne and 
Harrison company, of Meyerbeer’s last opera, 
“ Dinorah; ou, Le Pardon de Ploérmel,” done into 
English by Mr. H. F. Chorley, brought a crowded 
house, and achieved a decided success. The title, | 
by the way, is Anglicised the “Pilgrimage to 
Ploérmel,” but this gives a wrong notion of the | 
fact (rightly conveyed in the French): it is the 
pilgrimage of Ploérmel, the pilgrimage made by | 
the inhabitants of Ploérmel: “The Ploérmel 
Pilgrimage ” would be better than either. The 
whole of the music was exceedingly well sung, | 
much of it as well as it could be. Miss Pyne, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, was the Dinorah, 
and sang the Dancing Song, beginning in the | 
English version,— 

** Oh tender shadow that hovers near me, 
Thou shalt not fear me,—”’ 
better than it has yet been given; Mr. Harrison, 
the cowardly Correntin, with much vivacity and 
taste; and Mr. Santley, Hoel. A débutante, Miss 
Pilling, gave good promise, but needs a careful 
instructor. The scenery, executed by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin and Mr. Beverley, the same as 


Rifle, and how to use it.” 

Princess's Theatre. — The Watteau-coloured 
dramatic tableau called “ Love and Fortune,” pro- 
duced by the new lessee, Mr. Harris, is the most 
charming thing of the kind that we have ever 
seen. The way in which it has been mis-viewed 
by the press generally is very lamentable. It has 
been called a burlesque and an extravaganza, and 
some have complained of the fewness of the puns 
init. The fact is, that it is neither extravaganza 
nor burlesque, and with the exception of a bad 
joke in the introduction, put in for a purpose, 
there is not a pun in the whole piece. Adopting 
the idea from the early French comedy, wherein 
Arlequin (a slimy, twisting, lazy rogue, not quite 
understood by Mr. Saker), Pierrot (a specialty by 
Mr. Petit), and Colombine, occupy menial posi- 
tions, Mr. Planché has produced a novelty on 
the English stage as full of incident in its own 
way as “ Monte Cristo,”—quaint, refined, elegant, 
and amusing. Miss Louise Keeley, who has 
deservedly established herself as a public favourite, 
Miss Carlotta Leclereq, and Mr. F. Matthews 
have good parts, and make the most of them. 
There is some charming music, some very good 
dancing, and it is interspersed with grains of that 
wisdom always to be found in Mr. Planché’s 
pieces. Take, for example, the song sung by 
Crispin (Mr. Shore, whose picturesque attitudes 
deserve a word), and which we are tempted to 
quote :— 

‘* Three score and ten by common calculation, 

The years of man amountto; but we'll say 

He turns four-score, yet in my estimation 
In all those years he has not lived a day. 

Oot of the eighty, you must first remember 
The hours of night you pass asleep in bed ; 

And counting from December to December, 
Just half your life you'll find you have been dead. 

To forty years at once by this reduction, 

We come ; and sure the first five from your birth, 
While cutting teeth and living upon suction 
You're not alive to what this life is worth ! 
From thirty-five next take, for education, 
Fifteen, at least at college and at school, 
When, notwithstanding all your application, 
The chances are you may turn out a fool. 
Still twenty we have left us to dispose of, 

But during them, your fortune you've to make, 
And granting, with the luck of some one knows of 
’Tis made in ten—that’s ten from life to take. 

Out of the ten yet left you must allow for 
The time for shaving, tooth and other aches, 

Say four, and that leaves six too short I vow, for 
Regretting past and making fresh mistakes ' 
Meanwhile each hour dispels some fond illusion, 

Until at length sans eyes, sans teeth, you may 
Have scarcely sense to come to this conclusion : 
You’ve reached fourscore—but haven't lived a day '’ 
Too true with many. The scene is not quite up 
to Mr. Beverley’s own standard; the trees seem 
as if they had been all cast in the same mould, and 
the arbour is not made such a feature as it might 
have been : still the scene follows closely the back- 
ground of some of Watteau’s Harlequin pictures, 
and is very pretty. The scenery for the first 
piece, Ivy Hall, painted by Grieve and Telbin, is 
exceedingly good, especially the ruins of the 
Abbey.* 

The Adelphi.—<The Willow Copse,” a power- 
ful drama, has had a new life given to it by the 
assumption of the part of Luke Fielding by Mr. 
Webster, and should be seen by all who like good 
acting. The character, that of a bluff farmer 
powerfully wrought on by the dishonour of his 
name, affords opportunity for the display of a 
variety of emotions, and is admirably acted. 


| Nor should Mr. Toole and Miss Woolgar be for- 
| gotten : in fact, the piece is altogether well played. 
| Advantage has scarcely been taken as yet of the 


opportunity for the display of scenery afforded by 
the extensive and lofty stage area of the new | 
Adelphi. 

St. James’s Theatre.—This theatre has been | 
opened under the management of Mr. F. B. Chat- | 
terton. It was the worst contrived of all poor | 


Mr. Buckstone has confined himself 





The pit has been enlarged, the gallery made more 
commodious, the backs of the upper boxes are cut 
down, and the whole is cleaned and smartened. 
There are some excellent names in his company, 
and the prices are very moderate. The chief 
want appears to be good dramatic authors, and 
this want is not confined to St. James’s. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Lincoln.—The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
have resolved to devote 2,000/. to the repairs 
of their cathedral during the ensuing year. 
The north-east side of the edifice is to receive 
attention. Last year 1,300/. were expended on 
the cathedral. 

Chelmsford. —The east end of Chelmsford 
Church, besides undergoing a restoration, has 
just been embellished by two additional stained- 
glass windows, on either side of that recently 
placed in the chancel to the memory of the late 
Lady Mildmay. One of these, at the end of the 
north aisle, the result of a liberal subscription 
among the ratepayers, is intended as a testimonial 
of regard for the rector, the Rev. C. A. St. John 
Mildmay. The other, at the end of the south 
aisle, is in memory of the elder members of the 
Gepp family, and of Thomas Sydney Gepp, who 
fell near Nainee Tall, on the 10th of February, 
1858, in the 23rd year of his age. On the left of 
this record is fixed a tablet of black marble, by 
which the officers of the 66th regiment record 
their respect for their late comrade. As regards 
the exterior restoration, the entire end has been 
stripped of its stucco and faced with flints, with 
Bath stone dressings and bands of Kentish rag, 
the aisles being embattled and the centre portion 
carried up as a gable, and surmounted with an 
ornamental cross. The works have been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. F. Chancellor, archi- 
tect; and the stone-work has been executed by 
Mr. Hardy, of Chelmsford. It is now in contem- 
plation to restore the whole of the south side of 
the chancel, and one gentleman of the town has 
given 1007. as the commencement of a fund for 
the purpose. 

Maulden.—About eighteen months ago, the 
old church of Maulden having become much dila- 
pidated, as well as being inadequate to the wants 
of the parish, the rector, the Rev. C. Ward, took 
the necessary steps with a view to its restoration 
and enlargement. The Duke of Bedford contri- 
buted 1,000. which he afterwards increased to 
1,350/.; the rector and his son-in-law, Mr. Mel- 
liar, 5007. each. The parishioners seconded these 
efforts, and plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by Mr. Ferrey, of London; and Mr. G. H. 
Miller, of Bedford, became the contractor. In 
the original plan it was not intended to disturb 
the north arcade of the old erection ; but after the 
new portion had developed its proportions the dis- 
| parity between the opposite aisles became so appa- 
‘rent as to lead to an extension of the contract. 
|The old columns were removed, as well as the 
‘north wall, except a small fragment, and both 
‘aisles made to correspond. The entire edifice, 


j 


| except the ancient tower and the external north 
| wall, has been re-built upon a larger scale, there 
| being a new south aisle added. The new struc- 
‘ture is designed in the Flowing Decorated style. 
The windows are large, and have floriated tracery 
heads. The arcades separating the nave from the 
aisles have clustered columns and foliated capi- 
‘tals. The chancel arch has triple columns, sunk 
' mouldings, and carved capitals. The nave and 
aisles have open-timbered roofs of stained deal, 
‘the chancel being distinguished by a polygonal 
panelled ceiling, with moulded ribs tinted. The 
three-light east window is filled with painted 
glass, by Clayton and Bell, the offering of Mrs. 
Foster Melliar. It is divided each into two 
'compartments, and contains, reading from the 
| bottom upwards, and from left to right,—1, the 
! Annunciation ; 2, the Nativity, or rather the Visit 
of the Magi; 3, the Saviour found in the Temple 
by his Parents; 4, the Miracle in Cana; 5, the 
| Crucifixion ; 6, the Angel announcing the Resur- 
rection to the three Women, In the tracery above, 
in the two lower openings, the Eleven gazing up 
into Heaven ; and in the upper one, the figure of 
our Lord ascending. The window itself is a copy 
of the old one in the chancel, a geometrical or reti- 
culated one of c. 1310. The little couplet, also, on 





was used for the Italian version, is charmingly 
painted, and the bursting of the dam by the 
—_ of the torrent which closes the second act, ae : 
ar - A ae . E : 
tiv 5 wey nearly, Dinorah s life, is most effec- | * We have been asked to mention that the new pris- 
ely managed, The scene is laid in Brittany, | matic street lanterns opposite the door of the Princess's 
and the groups recall many of Mr. Jenkins’s best | Theatre are the invention of Messrs. Defries and Sons, 
drawings. The opera is full of beautiful music | of Houndsditch. They require no frame or ring to fix 
’ 


but is wanti A “ “1 | them in ; they are su strongly built and put together, that 
nting in that opportunity for display and | they depend on the bottom of their own frame. f 


Beazley’s badly-planned play-houses, and the new 
manager has made an endeavour to improve it. 


» 


_ the south side has a painted window by the same 
‘artists. The floor of the chancel and sanctuary is 
| paved with encaustic tiles, and the floor of the 
| entire church is of similar materials, but in plainer 
|patterns. The church throughout is fitted up 
‘with oak benches, the reading-desk and pulpit 
being of the same material. The mural decora- 
|tion consists of geometric patterns and foliated 
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borders incised on the plaster before setting. The | supported on similar detached couplets of the same | space that has been cleared between it and the 
arches and walls are also ornamented by a selec-| marble, the stone bases being high and all the| adjacent almshouses. It is two stories in height, 
tion of texts impressed in a similar way. The| capitals carved. A new porch has been erected, | except where the fall of the ground has been taken 
work has been carried out by Mr. Miller, of|and the Norman arch doorway has been restored, | advantage of for a basement story, and the 


Bedford. 


the depressed form of the arch being reproduced. | 


higher level is retained around the building by a 


Brighton.—The College Chapel has been opened. | All the windows, with the exception of two, are | terrace 5 feet wide, terminating by the tower on 


It is a Gothic building, assimilating in its general | 


new. The ancient font has been re-set upon a} 


the south front. The principal entrance is in the 


style and materials to the college, of which it| marble quatrefoil shaft. The seats are open and | latter, and is reached by a flight of eight stone 
forms the western wing, and is characterized by | of uniform size and design, and of stained deal.| steps; the tower forming the vestibule, from 
extreme simplicity. There is an open roof, with | The pulpit is of Caen stone, with marble panels.| which, by folding-doors, the hall is entered. 
oak beams; and a simple chancel arch supported |The floor within the rails is paved with tiles, and | Immediately on the left from this hall is the 


on ornamental stone wall-pieces. Messrs. Jackson 
& Shaw, of Westminster, were the builders. | 


all the rest of the church with Painswick stone. | 
The tower has been remodelled and crowned with | 


library and reading-room, and beyond is a passage 
leading to a surveyor’s office, waiting-room, and 


Lyndhurst.—The parish charch of Lyndhurst | a battlemented parapet. The style chosen by the | magistrates’ court. This last is 35 feet by 20 feet, 
having been found inadequate, a movement was | architect, Mr. J. W. Hugall, of Londoa, is Geo- | and has a distinct public entrance from the north 


set on foot for taking down the old church and 
building a new one. Several designs were sent in, 
and those of Mr. W. White, London, adopted. 
The style of architecture is Gothic of the Deco- 
rated period, and the church is to be faced both 
externally and internally with ornamental brick- 
work and Bath stone dressings. The plan consists 
of a nave 71 feet 4 inches by 26 feet 5 inches and 
50 feet high, separated from the aisles on each 
side by clustered columns of slate and Plymouth | 
marble polished, with carved caps, bands, and 
bases; a chancel 33 feet by 23 feet and 45 feet ' 
6 inches high, which is separated from the side aisles 
by four Plymouth marble columns polished, with 
carved caps and bases. The north and south aisles 
are respectively 60 feet and 68 feet by 12 feet and 
25 feet high; the chancel aisles 22 feet by 10 feet 
and 19 feet high. There is a vestry at the north- 
east corner of the chancel. The tower at the 
north-west corner of the nave is 21 feet square, 
surmounted by an octagonal spire, making a total 
height of 130 feet. The roofs are all open tim- 
bered, of fir, and ornamentally boarded between 
the rafters. The church when complete will con- 
tain upwards of 620 sittings, including children. | 
The contractors, Messrs. J. & H. Hillary, of Long- 
parish, have undertaken to complete the works | 
for 5,830/. but the tower and spire, porches, north | 
aisle, several of the ornamental windows, and the 
whole of the carving will remain unfinished until | 
the committee have funds. The works are being | 
carried on under the superintendence of Mr. Jesse | 
Baker, of London. » | 
St. Faith.—The foundation. stone has been laid 
of a new District Church for the parish of St. Faith, 
to be consecrated as “ Christchurch.” The design 
and plans for the building, which is to accommo- | 
date 800 persons, 400 free, are by Mr. Christian. | 
The contractor is Mr. Bull. The style is Early | 
English. The body of the church will consist of | 
a nave and side aisles. ‘The former will be lighted | 
by a west window and side openings formed of | 
quatrefoils within circles; the latter by a series | 
of square-headed triple arches. The apse or chan- 
cel is octagonal, and is furnished with six lancet | 
windows. It is raised considerably above the 
nave, access to which is gained by a few stone} 
steps. The tower will consist of two stories above | 
the entrance, the first pierced with four lancet- | 
shaped openings, and the second, or belfry, with a | 
corresponding number of arches, each formed into | 
two lights by a central shaft. Buttresses are | 
carried up at the outer angles of the tower to the | 
stringcourse under the belfry, their surface being 
broken by a series of mouldings, gradually de- 
creasing in boldness to the top. Over the belfry | 
a broach spire will rise, the base being marked by | 
a carved cornice or corbel table. The ground, 
given by the Conservative Land Society, will 
eventually be inclosed with a low iron railing and 
gates, which are intended to be of chaste design. 
The cost of endowment and erection, towards 
which Canon Carus, according to the Hampshire 
Advertiser, has contributed upwards of 3,000/. | 
will be over 5,000/. the balance being made up by 
local subscriptions, and grants from the Diocesan 
Church Building Society and the Incorporated 
Society. 
Isle Brewers.—The foundation-stone has been 
laid of a new church in this parish. According to | 
the Dorset Chronicle, the edifice will be in the | 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture, with chan- 
cel and nave: it will be built of lias stone, with 
Ham-hill stone dressings. It is proposed to finish it 
with an octagonal tower. 1,000/. out of the 1,400/. 
which the building is to cost, have been collected. 
The old church is to be immediately pulled down, 
The new edifice will seat about 150 persons. The 
architect is Mr. C. E. Giles, of Taunton, and the 
builder Mr. Spiller, of the same town. 
Woollastone.—St. Andrew’s Church, Woolla- 
stone, has been re-opened, after having undergone 
a restoration. An arcade of four arches separates 
the nave from the two chapels or south aisle, the 
shafts being of Devonshire marble, in double co- 
lumns, of light’proportions. The chancel arch is 


| 200,0007, 





metrical, in accordance with the character of the | 
two nave windows already alluded to. The exterior | 
of the church was covered with plaster, which has | 
been removed, and all the joists of the masonry | 
raked out and pointed. The south and north nave 

walls have been rebuilt. The roofs have been | 
freed from the plaster ceilings, and all the timber | 
exposed to view and stained. { 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Linton (near Maidstone).—The Parsonage- | 
house here has been recently undergoing various 
alterations and additions. ‘The works have been | 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. Which- 
cord & Blandford, architects, by Mr. Thompson, | 
builder, Linton. 

Fareham.—The tenders for drainage and water- 
works in the town of Fareham, according to the 
Hampshire Advertiser, were as under: — G. 
Henley & Co. 8,820/. 15s. 9d.; Walker & Neave, | 
8,1201. ; J. Edwards, 7,293/.; Ayres & Co. 7,3171. ; 
J. Phillips, 7,2127.; W. Eades, 7,070/. 1s. 6d.; 
Bottomley & Hanson, 6,969/. 15s. 7d.; W. Bel- 
lingham (accepted), 6,781/.; C. Gilliam, 6,4507. ; 
Rogers & Booth, 6,376/.; A. Harcourt, 6,2222. ; 


|G. Richardson, 5,442/. The tenders for a pair of 


pumping-engines, each capable of lifting 15,000 | 


| gallons of water per hour, to a height of 110 feet, | 


were as follows :—The Butterley Company 1,700, ; | 
Gray & Son, 1,650/. ; T. Horn (accepted), 1,480/. ; 
H. Burleigh, 1,350/. ; Easton, Amos, & Co, 1,3502. ; 
G. Voss, 1,126/.; Gilbert & Co. 978/. The tenders | 
for building a board-room, offices, &c. for the | 
Board of Health, at Fareham, were :—G. Gover, | 
850/.; Tutte & Ings, 818/.; Fullford & Boys | 
(accepted), 7937. 10s. 
Swansea.— The new docks here have been | 
opened amidst general rejoicing. The works! 
comprise a trumpet-mouthed entrance, a half-tide 
basin, a lock, an iron bridge, and an inner dock of | 
sufficient area for some hundreds of ships. The 
cost of the docks, when finally completed, will be 
The engineer-in-chief is Mr. James 
Abernethy, C.E.; the resident engineer, Mr. W. 


| Neill. The contractors are Messrs. Tredwell, of 


London and Gloucester. The large dock will be 
supplied with the most approved modern ap- 
pliances for loading and discharging ships of all 
sizes. The additional floating accommodation sup- 
plied by this dock alone will be thirteen acres in 
extent. It is 363 feet wide, and has 4,800 feet of 
quay wall. The depth of water will be 24 feet 
throughout, enough to float the largest class of 


iships that enter the channel. Facilities for the 


discharge of ores, ballast, &c. are afforded by 
hydraulic cranes discharging direct into railway 
trucks, and for the shipment of coal and iron by 
hydraulic lifts and tips. There are also five slips 
for discharging timber. The drops are connected 
with the branch railway by means of a timber | 
viaduct which extends towards the quay at a/ 


‘height of 20 feet. The centre or combined drop | 


is a very large one, being capable of shipping 
upwards of 150 tons an hour. At the western 
end of the dock there is built an accumulator 
tower. Between the lock and the drops, it is in- 
tended, as soon as possible, to erect a powerful | 


| hydraulic lift for lowering waggons from the high | 


level line to the lower level line, and vice versd. | 
This lift will be strong enough to raise a weight | 
equal to 30 tons. The tenders received for the | 
erection of the new Union-house were very much | 
above the amount authorized to be expended by 
the General Poor-law Board (8,000/.). The lowest | 
was 10,183/. and the highest over 19,000/. The | 
tenders were referred to a special committee, to 
report thereon to the local board. Some of the | 
tenders, according to the Cambrian, were as high | 
as 2,000/. for the erection of the school-room 
alone, and some 600/. or 800/. for the chapel 
Sutton Coldfield. — The new Town-hall, or | 
Moot-hall, as it is termed, in the ancient and | 
royal manor of Sutton Coldfield, was inaugurated 
on the 27th ult. Its principal frontage is towards | 
Mill-street, and the other lies towards an open | 





front. In close proximity are two prisoners’ cells, 
and these, together with retiring rooms, complete 
the accommodation afforded on the ground-floor. 
On the first-floor are the Corporation-room, 26 
feet long by 18 feet wide; the Assembly-room, 
50 feet by 36 feet; and 23 feet high, with the 
addition of an apsidal end arranged as an orchestra 
internally. The tower is about 64 feet high. The 


| style of the building is Gothic, erected in red 
| brick, with dressings of Box ground stone, from 


the quarries of Messrs. Randell & Saunders, and 
bands of stone with encaustic tile are introduced 
as strings and imposts. Internally the pavements 
are laid with encaustic tiles, and the woodwork is 
stained and varnished, the ceilings of the principal 
rooms being enriched with moulded ribs and cor- 


|nices. The contractor was Mr. Burkitt, of Wol- 


verhampton. Messrs. Smith & Hawkes constructed 
the heating apparatus. Mr. Thomas Brawn, 
of Birmingham, manufactured the ornamental 
wrought ironwork of the staircase, terrace en- 
closures, railings, gates, &c. ; and Messrs. Maw, of 
Broseley, the encaustic tile pavements. The cost 
is about 4,400/. and the work has been carried 
out from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, aided 
by Mr. C. Cooper, the surveyor to the corporation. 

Chesterfield.—The want of increased hospital 
accommodation has long been felt in Chesterfield. 
This want is now in a fair way of being supplied. 
On Wednesday last, the Marquis of Hartington, 
P.G.M. for Derbyshire, accompanied by most of 
the masonic office bearers of the district, laid the 
foundation stone of a new hospital, which is to 
supersede the old one in St. Mary’s gate. The 
day was observed as a general holiday. The spot 
chosen is known as Durrant-green, near Holywell- 
street. Messrs. Davies & Tew are the architects ; 
and Mr. G. Heath, of Chesterfield, is the builder. 
Owing to somewhat limited funds in hand, 
amounting to between 1,050/. and 2,000/. it has 
been judged expedient to erect only a part of the 
building, leaving the two side wings to be added. 
The hospital, the front of which faces Holywell- 
street, contains three floors, exclusive of the base- 
ment. The wards, two on the first floor, each ex- 
ceeding 40 feet in length, are lighted and venti- 
lated by windows in opposite sides of the wards, 
and facing each other; whilst the patients’ beds 
are so placed that a current of air can in no case 
pass across any bed in such a manner as to do in- 
jury to its occupants. Between the wards is a 
nurses’ room, provided with the means of over- 
looking each, so that the wants of any patient 
may be immediately attended to. On the first- 
floor are also a bath-room, and a room for opera- 
tions. The upper floor contains two smaller wards, 
as other rooms. The wards give considerably 
more than 1,300 cubic feet of air space to each 
patient, and the whole building is said to be 
thoroughly drained. 

Birmingham.—A new Roman Catholic convent 
for the “Sisters of Mercy” has just been com- 
menced at Ravenhurst, on a freehold property of 
some extent. It will stand on about the highest 
point in Birmingham. It is a brick building of 
large dimensions, but extremely plain. Mr. Wilson, 
of Soho-hill, is the builder. The works are con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. Welby Pugin. 

Birkenhead.—A joint-stock company was re- 
cently formed for the purpose of building a Town- 
hall here. This company, through its architect, 
Mr. Hornblower, has submitted to the Birkenhead 
Improvement Commissioners a scheme for build- 
ing a Town-hall, which, it was proposed, the com- 
missioners should rent for twenty-one years, at 
6002. per annum, with power to purchase. The 
finance committee, however, recommended that a 
large house in Hamilton-square, which could be 
altered at a cost of about 1802. should be rented 
for five years at 120/. per annum. After consider- 
able discussion, it was agreed to defer the matter, 
a suggestion being made to convert the Monks’ 
Ferry Hotel into public offices. 

Liverpool. — An improvement is now being 
made to St. George’s Hall. Four Tritons, that 
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once sat on the top of the short pillars in front of 
the building, are being set, each on a base, at the 
side of and between the doors at the north end. 
They will be surmounted by an ornamental lamp. 
Messrs. Walker & Ackerley, of Church-street, 
have constructed a new gallery in their house, 
for the exhibition and sale of paintings and other 
works of art. The entire length of the gallery is 
nearly 80 feet, and its height 20 feet. The 
gallery is lighted from the roof, and by means of 
sun-burners at night. 

Leeds.—The directors of the Midland Railway 
Company invited five architects to submit designs 
in competition for the intended new hotel to be 
erected adjeining the Wellington Station; and 
they have selected for adoption the design by 
Messrs. Perkin & Backhouse, architects, who have 
received instructions to commence the undertaking 
forthwith. The building will be of an ornate 
character, in the Italian style of architecture. 

Ulverston.—The Barrow tower has undergone 
a repair and decoration in the interior, at the sole 
expense of Mr. John Barrow, late of the Ad- 
miralty, and son of the deceased, to whose memory 
the tower was raised. On one of the tablets may 
be seen the names of the gallant men who suffered 
in the recent Arctic expedition, viz. Franklin, 
Bellot, Crozier, Kane, Fitzjames. 

Carlisle.—Owing to a large increase of members 
of the Reading-room Institute, "says the local 
Journal, the room became far too small, and the 
London Lead Company has rebuilt the same at 
their own expense for the use of their workmen. 
In addition to the new room they supply the 
members with coals, candles, and a few period- 
icals, all free of expense, and also a free circulating 
library of nearly 1,000 volumes for the use of 
their workmen. The members number 120, and 
take into the room two daily and six weekly news- 
papers, and twelve monthly periodicals. They 





is the architect, and Mr. Garland the builder. 
The total cost is between 1,800/. and 1,9007, 

Barrington.—The new National School-room in 
this village, recently completed, was formally 
opened on 20th September. The cost of the 
buildings, as at first erected, was about 300/. Of 
late years, however, the accommodation was found 
insufficient, and accordingly, about a year since, 
the present vicar determined to appeal to the 
landowners and residents in the parish to unite in 
erecting a room by the side of the former build- 
ing, one wing of which could still be fitted up as 
a class-room, while the rest would serve for the 
mistress’s residence. This design has been carried 
out, at a total expense (including the school- 
fittings and the formation of a playground), of 
about 480/. 

Neston.—The traveller from Hooton Station to 
Parkgate, in passing through Willaston, will 
observe a new school-house on the village-green. 
It is of red sandstone, chiselled: in front is a 
Gothic entrance-porch, and a pinnacle surmounts 
the roof. The architeet was Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Liverpool ; and the builder, Mr. Hogarth, of Rock 
Ferry. It is intended as a school for boys and 
girls, and has been built by subscriptions chiefly 
from a few individuals, without Government aid. 
Parkgate has also lately got a school-house 
built: it is for an infant school, and stands in a 
retired spot, near the chapel. Mr. T. M. Penson, 
of Chester, is the architect, and Mr. Grocott, of 
Neston, the builder. The site, which ineludes 
a play-ground, was given by Mr. H. M. Edwards, 
of Parkgate, and the cost of erection defrayed by 
subscription with the aid of a grant from 
Government. 





WESLEYAN CHAPELS. 
Kempston (Beds).—On the 19th ult. the corner 





have also a great number of standard works. 
Ushaw (Hexham).— The Roman Catholic College | 
of St. Aloysius, Ushaw, has just been opened for | 
the admission of students. It is said to be the | 
most complete ecclesiastical institution the English | 
Roman Catholics possess. The arrangements are | 
such that boys can be received at the age of ten | 
years, and can continue through every class of! 
study until they are prepared to pass their exami- 
nation for taking degrees at the London Univer- | 
sity. The new college consists of a quadrangle to | 
the north and a three-sided quadrangle to the | 
south. The west wings are entirely devoted to! 


study ; the east, to the chapels, &c. ; and the north, | Wesleyan chapel and school-room has been laid at | our Saviour is reproving Martha; an 


stone of a new chapel was laid at Kempston. The 
chapel is to be Gothic. It is intended to accommo- 
date 400 persons. Messrs. Thompson & Fryer, of 
Derby, are the contractors, and Mr. Charles Day, 
of Bedford, the architect. The design for the 
front of the chapel was gratuitously furnished by 
Mr. Robert Palgrave, of Pall-mall, the architect 
of Messrs. Howard’s new iron works, at Bedford. 
Notwithstanding the erection of two other chapels 
within the last two years, one at Pavenham, and 
the other at Marston, Kempston chapel will also be 
erected without incurring any debt. 

Droitwich.— The foundation-stone of a new 


amen 


style, built of red brick with stone dressings, 
Mr. Richardson, of Chester, was the architect, 
and Mr. Hitchen, the builder. Sitting accommo- 
dation for 120 persons is provided, and the cost 
has been 170/. the land being given by Dr. Davies, 
of this city. 

Manchester, — The foundation-stone of a 
Wesleyan Reform Chapel has been laid by Sir 
James Watts. The site of the proposed building 
is at the junetion of Chapman-street with Boston- 
street, Hulme, Manchester. The chapel will be 
of white brick, ornamented with red brick and 
stone: it will occupy an area of 1,157 square 
yards, and will seat pe 600 persons. The cost 
of the building will be 1,600/. of which 6002. 
according to the local Advertiser, have already 
been collected by subscription. 

Morley.—The foundation-stone of a chapel 
about to be built by the Wesleyans has been laid 
on ground adjoining the present chapel. The new 
chapel is to be built of stone, and to cost 2,0002. 
upwards of one-half of which has been already 
promised, 








STAINED GLASS. 

Brimpton.— With the view of perpetuating 
the memory of the Rev. E. Golding, vicar, a 
stained-glass window has been placed in Brimpton 
Church, Berks, from a design by Mr. W. White, 
of London. 

Redmill.—A stained glass window has been 
erected in the east end of the parish church of 
Redmill, near Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire, by 
the children of the late Rev. Thomas Powrys 
Outram, M.D. who was for many years rector of 
this parish. In the upper part of the window are 
three quatrefoils, each containing a figure hold. 
ing a ribbon, with an inscription. The main por- 
tion of the window is divided into three compart- 
ments. The first contains a representation of the 
Nativity: the second pictures forth the Resur- 
rection of the Saviour: the third compartment 
displays the Ascension. The glass was executed 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London; and 
| the stonework was contracted for by Mr. Green, 
of Denton. The total cost of the window has 
_ been about g00/. 
tedtom 4 Cheshire) —h memorial stained-glass 
' window has recently been erected in the north 
| side of the parish church of Audlem, by Mr. Ed- 





| ward Barker, in memory of his late wife. It is of 
| two lights, with lancet heads - in one compartment 
, in the 


i 


to the refectory, offices, and servants’ apartments. | Droitwich. The buildings are to be constructed | other, Mary Magdalene meets our Saviour in the 
The whole of the first tloor of the college is occeu- | by Messrs. Wood, builders, Droitwich, from the | garden after the resurrection. The window was 
pied with dormitories, one of which is 190 feet designs of Mr. John Smith, architect, and the | designed and executed at the works of Mr. Wailes, 
long by a proportionate width and height. There | estimated cost, including purchase of site, is about | Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


are also rooms for a complete staff of resident | 


1,6007. The site is on the east side of Queen- 


Halifar.—Within a very recent period six 


masters. The style of the building is very severe | street, a short distance from the Worcester-road. | memorial stained-glass windows have been put up 


Gothic, and it is entirely erected of stone. 
Aloysius’s College is connected with St. Cuthbert’s 


from the street. The interior of the edifice is to 


by means of a cloister, which also leads to the be 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, and it is caleu- 
infirmary, situated in a separate court available lated to seat 370 persons. The roof will be open, 
for both colleges. In St. Cuthbert’s the whole of showing all the timbers. The seats are to be of 
the offices have been remodelled. Two chapels deal, varnished. At the east end of the chapel 
have been added in connection with the church | will be the vestry and class-room ; and the school 
cloister, one dedicated to St. Charles, the other a’ (for 150 children), 40 feet by 20 feet, will extend 
mortuary chapel (in memory of Dr. Gibson, the still further east. The chapel will be constructed 
late vice-president), worked in marbles of different | chiefly of red brick, with dressings of white and 
colours, alabasters, and stone: the roof is groined, blue bricks. It will be of the Early English 
and the bosses have groups illustrating the style, and the western front will be surmounted 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Resurrection, with the witha bell gable, beneath which there is to be a 
soldiers at the tomb, &c. The whole of these lancet window of five lights. The porch will be 
works have been entrusted to the Rev. Mr. Gillow, | relieved with Bath stone dressings. 
one of the professors, and to Mr. Welby Pugin,| Dobwal/s (Cornwall).—A new chapel and ceme- 
the architect. | tery have been opened in the village of Dobwalls. 
Edinburgh.—An arcade has been opened in the The chapel stands near the centre of the village. 
Parisian style, in St. Andrew’s-street, a central | The plans, according to the Cornish Telegraph, 
locality. | were furnished by Mr. Henry Rice, of Liskeard, 
| who also superintended the erection of the build- 
- oe eg ree |ing, which was contracted for and has been com- 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. sited by Mr. 2.: 3: Bate: of Sdchenpd, Mane: 
Worplesdon.—The want of a parochial school | Gourd & Pollard were employed in executing the 
having long been felt in this extensive parish, it | masons’ work; Mr. Wetter doing the plasterer’s 
has lately been resolved to erect one upon a plot work. The style of the building is Anglo-Italian. 
of ground, containing three-fourths of an acre,| It has a nave, south porch, and north and south 
given by the rector for that purpose, and situated | transept. The north transept forms a vestry, 
in an eligible position near the rectory house. Aj|over which is a gallery to be occupied by the 
fancy fair in aid of the funds has been held on the | Sunday scholars in the morning, and to be free in 
grounds of the residence of Mr. William Bovill,| the evening. The walls are built of blue slate, 
M.P. The proceeds of this with the subscrip-| from Doubleboise quarry, which forins a contrast 
tions and a Government grant will, it is expected, | with the alternate blocks of red brick and yellow 
be sufficient for the erection of a suitable building | stone used in the door and window dressings. The 
and teacher’s residence. The committee have | roof is partly timbered, and the whole of the 
appointed Mr. Goodchild, of Guildford, to be their | woodwork stained and varnished, The nave is 
architect. 41 feet by 26 feet ; transept, 13 feet by 8 feet 6 
Nottingham.—St. Nicholas’s New Schools, which | inches; height from floor to ridge, 28 feet. 
have been in course of erection at the corner of Sittings, 220; 90 free. : 
Mortimer-street, near the Castle, during the last Hargrave.—On the 19th ult. the new chapel at 
*x months, are at length completed. Mr. Wilson | Hargrave was opened, The building is of Gothic 








St. | The body of the chapel will be placed 10 feet back | in Halifax parish church. The last oriel window 


| finished is that in memory of the Waterhouse 
| family, and the expense of it has been borne by 
| Mr. Samuel Waterhouse. It is divided into five 
lights, and a subject appropriated to each light. 
The first is a representation of Christ being led 
| from Pilate’s judgment hall; the second, Christ 
| bearing his cross ; the third, the Descent from the 
| Cross ; the fourth, the Entombment; the fifth, 
| Christ appearing to Mary. The window is from 
the studio of Mr. W. Warrington, of London, 

Sandyford.—The North British Mail states 
that a large memorial window has just been 
erected by the family of the late Mr. M‘Gregor, of 
Finnart, in Sandyford Church. The subjects 
selected for illustration are the various incidents 
in the sacred narrative regarding Bethany, more 
especially taken from the 11th chapter of St. John. 
These are treated in a series of thirteen medallions, 
beginning with our Lord’s first recorded interview 
with Martha and Mary, and culminating in the 
upper tracery with the Ascension from Bethany, 
and the angels appearing to the eleven ~— 
as they were “gazing up into Heaven.” The 
artist is Mr. Wailes. 

Kildare.—Messrs. Edmundson & Son have just 
completed a memorial window for the chancel of 
the parish church of Fontstown, Kildare, Ireland. 
The style is Decorated, with three principal lights, 
and traceried head. The subjects, which stand 
under canopy work, are Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
one in each light. The centre opening in the 
tracery is filled up with the family arms, em- 
blazoned ; the remainder with ornamental foliage, 
&e, At the bottom of the window is the inscrip- 


tion to the memory of the Rev. John Bagot, M.A. 
rector of the parish. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill.—We continue to 
receive letters on this subject, and find it neces- 
sary to say that our original correspoudent’s note 
simply claimed that the decision as come to did 
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not militate against the artistic reputation of the 
unsuccessful competitors; it did not depreciate 
the design selected. The features of this are 
three large groups in circles: the Crucifixion, at 
bottom ; the Entombment ; and the Ascension. All 
will depend on the way in which it is carried out. 








THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BRISTOL. 


Sir,—The above structure was opened early 


money would thus have bees saved; and is not | credit to all concerned in it, demands a place, not 
that something ?—Builders, “ Build well at the| alone in the library of the architect and artist, 
beginning.” WiitiaM Mixer. | but of all who love— 


« The steeple towers, 
IMPORTANT TO TENANTS. Se ae ere 


Art the Thames police court, last week, Thomas Collins, with which our land en I rent fi shore to 
a broker, appraiser, house-agent, rent and debt collector, shore. As Mr. Wickes says, with Wordsworth,— 
valuer, agent for a fire and life office, with various other 
professions, and an “etc.” of Aipha Cottage, Paradise- 
row, Rotherhithe, appeared before Mr. Selfe, to answer a 
charge for unlawfully taking divers goods, the property 
of Mary Caroline Brown, by an illegal distress. Mrs. 














** May ne’er 

That true succession fail of English hearts, 
Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 





last month, and I am greatly surprised that no 


mention has been made of it in your columns, as | took a house in Albert-street, Rotherhithe, in August last. 
wasintended. The architecture has been described | if the nouse suited. The house did not suit her, and she 


Brown, a widow, and mother of four children, said she Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 


Mr. Brooker was her landiord. She was to pay quarterly Acd human charity, and social love.” 





in a local paper as of “the early decorated period left it on the 27th day of September, and removed toa Popular Tables for ascertaining the Value of 


of Gothic,” which it may be intended for; but 
certainly one feature, at least, of the interior, the 


| house in Cross-street, St. George’s-in-the-East. The 
| defendant came there and seized a sofa worth ten guineas. 
There was no rent due when she left the house in Rother- 


Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, &c. 
By Cuartes M. Wiiuicu. Fourth edition. 





buildings of that era were never disfigured with. | hithe. The defence set up was, that rent was due by | London: Longman & Co. 1859. 


This disfigurement is principally in the roof, of | Brooker, of whom the complainant took the house, and 


which the describer alluded to above exultingly 


been wisely dissipated by staining the wood-work | 
a dark colour.” Inother words, the roof describes 

a pointed arch of the fourteenth century, and is 

represented of stone, supported by ribs or groins | 
of oak ! betraying such poverty in church Duild. 
ing as I hope will never be imitated. APEX. | 
| 





THE HATCHAM APPEAL. 


I am happy to inform you that the appeal in | 
behalf of the church and incumbent of Hatcham, 
which you kindly allowed to appear in your | 
journal, has not been made in vain. 

A committee, for the liquidation of the debt and 
completion of the sacred edifice, is now being 
formed, with the express approval of the Lord 
Bishop of London. Alderman Salomons, M.P. for 
the Borough of Greenwich, Alfred Rhodes Bris- 
tow, esq. M.P. for Kidderminster, a great number 
of the clergy and influential gentlemen, have 
already sent in their names to take part in this, 
charitable work. 

Hatcham was formerly a part of St. Paul’s 
parish, Deptford, which at that time had but oze | 
church for a population of 27 


| 


7,000 souls. 

Hatcham itself now contains a population of 
10,000, and but one church, and that unfinished 
and in debt. The church at present contains 
nearly 1,000 sittings, and when finished will 
contain accommodation for 200 more. 

If you will kindly allow me to add, that con- 
tributions, &c. towards this object will be thank- 
fully received by the churchwardens of the afore- 
said church, and promptly acknowledged by the 
committee, you will greatly oblige, 

CHARLES F., REDMAN. 





BUILD WELL AT THE BEGINNING. 

“THE cheapest is the best” may in some cases 
be correct, but in building affairs it is very dif- 
ferent—the better you can make your houses, 
assuredly the greater gainers will you be at the 
end. Be assured that, if you expend a few pounds 
more in strengthening and perfecting your build- 
ing, you will never have any cause to repent of it. 
Be convinced that the thicker the walls are,—the 
more perfect the roofing,—the more water-tight 
the whole establishment, —the more convenient 
the premises for families,—the better the venti- 
lation,—the better the drainage of the house, the 
more will it, when years have rolled on, repay 
any such a builder. Be aware that if a “thing 
is done once well, it is ¢wice done,” and that the 
commencement of the building is the most conve- 
nient and best time for perfecting everything ; 
for do not lose sight of the fact that when once 
all is finished, soi disant, it is a great deal 
harder and more laborious to improve it than 
to do the same when the house is being built. 
Let “do a thing well” be your view when build- 
ing; and do not act like a Guernseyman who 
erected a house in V Road in a very curious 
manner, and no doubt at the time believed that 
his new plan was ¢he plan; but time and weather 
proved that his style was not a satisfactory one ; 
and if facts will explain, I can just tell you that 
his house was found so inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable, and that the rain had made such inroads 
into the dwelling, that it was no longer fit to be 
inhabited: so it had to be demolished, and re- 
erected, this time in the Gwernsey style, and I | 
can inform you that now age and weather will | 
not do much towards hurting this dwelling— | 
that this erection will not be taken down again, | 
unless it is done by some earthquake or other | 





| whose goods he had no claim whatever. 


that Mrs. Brown was removing her goods to avoid pay- | WE have before now mentioned the value of Mr- 


= “ ‘ «.. z | ment of the rent.—Mr. Selfe decided that no rent was due Tsllich’s work ta i ade > j 
says, “'The idea of a groined ceiling in stone has | on the 27th of September, ané that Mrs. Brown had a Willie's week, pnd this is mands greater & the 


right to remove her goods. The defendant then urged edition now before us. A number of new tables 
that he received a warrant from the landlord, George | have been added ; for example, three which show 
Truman, to distrain upon the complainant’s goods, and | the prices that may be paid for property depend- 


that he was justified in what he had done by that war- |: i * *f, ; , hase: 
tant. Mr. Selfe undeceived the defendant on that point, ing 08 the duration of life, so that th« ary a 


and said the warrant did not,-and could not, justify | may receive a certain high rate of interest on the 
him in performing an illegal act. He thought, how- | capital invested, while the re-investments to re- 


ever, that the complainant ought to pay the quarter’s ae deal poms . avers 
rent, 3/. 108s. owing to Trumen. George Truman, the place capital na calculated, ee to be 


landlord, was called by the defendant in the course of the ™Made at 3 per cent. 

proceedings, and said: ‘“‘I don’t know what I am here We do not say too much when we assert that 
for.’’ Mr. Selfe: ‘Nor 1.’? The defendant: “ Did you this book is indispensably necessary to all who are 
not apprise Mrs. Brown that rent was due by Brooker ° ° 

when she took the lhouse?’’ Truman gave an evasive concerned in valuations and the management 
reply, and said, “‘ No, not exactly that ;”’ but added, “I | of property. 
told you to tell her that.’” Mr. Selfe advised that every | 7 
tenant entering into possession of a house, large or small, | 

should ascertain that the out-going tenant had paid the | 

rent, parochial rates, and parliamentary taxation. This} 

was a matter of the highest importance to incoming | 


tenants. In the case under consideration he ordered the | a . — tas “ . . af 
sofa to be restored to Mrs. Brown, with 21s. costs. | LEcTURES ON Soctat ScrencE.—A course of 


Why Truman, however, should benefit by 3/. 10s. from | six lectures on this subject, embracing the relations 
the widow upon whom his beagle was “illegally ”? made | between labour and capital, is about to be delivered 
Fe once for Tent not due by her, one cannot well see: | by Mr. William Ellis, under the authority of the 
His suppression or evasion of the fact that Brooker owed | -2 “~~: Oi. wee : » Reco 3 
the rent was clearly opening ajtrap for the widow, against Committee of the Council on Education, at the 
“South Kensington” Museum. These lectures are 
particularly addressed to school teachers ; but the 
general public will be admitted as far as there 
om Wisketiedier Ses Vinten at may be room in the theatre. The first will be 
AT estminster Josep lockhart, a painter, was Tate. n — . 4 . yo 
charged with using threatening and intimidating language giv en on Tuesday, the 11th of October, and they 
to Charles Goldsby. Mr. James Walter, cashier to Mr. | Will be continued on each succeeding Tuesday. 
Freake, the builder, stated that on Wednesday he took RirLte CompaNy OF ARTISTS. — Mr. Cave 
the complainant into his emp!oy as a painter after he had | mm nates . . H 
. oo as, whos ‘ rifle companie 
assented to the “document.’’ At dinner time on Thaurs- Thomas, whose proposition as to b phe P “es 
day he came to him and said he was afraid to work, as | We mentioned some time since, has obtained per- 
defendant had told him he was a marked man and he | mission to form a Ritle Company of Artists to the 
would have his life, in consequence of which complainant | Marylebone corps. The committee will endeavour 
wished to go back to where he had just come from, St. ¢ . -_ ee ssibl 
Aiban’s. Charles Goldsby, complainant, stated that at t0 render membership as Mexpensive aS possible, 
breakfast time on Thursday defendant abused him, and under the conviction that volunteer corps should 
ae eee Bh ee gp pea pero Ww penn oe be permanent institutions, not only for national 
“documen were “marked men”’ i 1ey went to . in case of nee es tendi B 
work. At dinner time defendant brought a gang of six. defence in case of need, but as tending to promote 
teen men. They crossed the road towards Mr. Freake’s the physical well-being of those who join them. 
— and one - them said he would kill complainant. Admitting this, and believing physical education 
Jefendant was the ringleadr. The accused, in general “ . : : ee ie » on 
terms, denied the charge, adinitting, however, that he had © be of paramount importance, we gladly give 
told complainant and another they would have to agree to publicity to the proposition, and wish it success. 
the ‘‘document”’ if they went to Mr. Freake’s, and that The sound mind, without the sound body, is of 
he had advised them to go to the Paviors’ Arms, Johnson- little use 


street, Westminster, where they would obtain the money . - . > 
to take them back to St. Alvan’s. Mr. Paynter observed Giascow CHURBCH-BUILDING.—Dr. Strang, ot 
that this was a very serious offence, and one mach dis- Glasgow, read a paper before the British Associa- 
cussed of late, and, had defendant strack any blows, he tion at Aberdeen, from which it appears that, from 
should bave sent him to prison for three months. De- | 7. . : sae one ‘ “ies ° 

fendant must not suppose this sort of thing would be 1839 to 1848, 35 additional places of worship 
aliowed with impunity ; for no man had a right, either by were pr ovided in that city, and 53 from 1849 te 
intimidation or force, to prevent another working for 1859, making a total of 88 in the last 20 years. 


»msoev > pleased. ) fend: dertak y . . 
to repeat the offence, and complainant to resume is | Increased accommodation has thus been provided 
work, he was ordered to enter into his own recognizances | within the municipal limits of Glasgow tor 73,625 
in 20/. to keep the peace for six months, the worthy persons, at a gross cost of 444,348/.; but the in- 
magistrate intimating that if any one was brought before : > ° ° 9 RE ey 
him who had, by intimidation, caused another to leave his CTC@S€ of the population in the 20 ycars & cal- 
work, he should most certainly commit him for three culated at 145,000. The new religious buildings 
months. are thus apportioned among the various deno- 
| minations: Established Church, 8; Free Church, 
|35; United Presbyterian, 17; Independents, 10; 
| Roman Catholics, 7; other denominations, 11, 
— | The cost of each sitting provided is thus returned : 
Illustrations of the Spires and Towers of the ¥stablishedChurch, 4/.5s.; Free Church, 5/.12s.1d.; 
Mediaval Churches of England. By Charles United Presbyterian, 6/. 18s. 10d.; Independents, 
Wickes, Architect. London: Thompson & Co. | 7, 7s, 10d.; Roman Catholics, 4/. 18s.; other 
111, Strand. 1509. | denominations, 6/. 12s. 5d. 
WE must restrict ourselves on the present occa- EXPERIMENTS AS TO THE STRENGTH OF WIRE 
sion to mentioning the publication of a third or | Rorz.—Some experiments have been made at the 
“Supplemental” volume of Mr. Wickes’s fine | Corporation Testing Works, King’s Dock, on wire 
work. It contains 20 plates, illustrating 43 rope manufactured by Messrs. Garnock, Bibby, & 
spires and 36 towers. A smaller-sized volume Co. for the purpose of proving the strength of 
would, in this case, have answered the purpose, steel wire in comparison with the ordinary wire 
inasmuch as there are on each page two, and in| rope: they were conducted under the superinten- 
some cases, seven towers or spires, illustrated. It | dence of Mr. Macdonald, superintendent of the 
was necessary, however, to retain the original size, | testing machine, and witnessed by Capt. Cornfurth 
that it might range with the previous volumes, and others. The first piece put to the test was @ 
The fine perpendicular church of St. Mary, Saffron | length of 3 fms. charcoal wire rope, 3 in. In cir- 
Walden, forms the frontispiece. This volume | cumference, which broke at 13 tons—a tension of 
and its companions will save some of our church |1 ton 6 ewts. above the manufacturers’ tables. 
designers a deal of trouble, and they may really | The next was a length of 3 fms. of 3 in. ordinary 





Miscellanea, 








THE STRIKE, AT THE POLICE COURTS. 





Pooks Received. 


~— 





extraordinary means. This will be sufficient to | just as well take a whole tower, bodily, while they | puddled steel wire rope, which gave way at a 
show that a thing well done once is twice done, | are at it, as proceed as some of them do. |strain of 13 tons 15 ewts.; and the last was a 


and that if this house had been erected at the 
commencement in a proper and solid state, much 


The drawings are exceedingly well lithographed | similar length of steel wire, but differently pre- 
by Messrs. Day & Son, and the work, which does | pared, which stood a strain of 16 tons 0 cwts. 
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THe PHONAUTOGRAPH: SELF-REGISTRATION 


OF Sovnps.—M. l’Abbé Moigno laid before sec- | is also an alderman of London (for Vintry Ward), 
tion A of the British Association a collection of | is so far connected with the craft that we must 
sheets of paper in which are self-registered the] offer him one word of congratulation on the 


sounds of the human voice, organ-pipes, or tuning- 
forks, to the amount of 500 or 1,000 vibrations. 
We gave our readers some account of this new 
discovery long before the meeting at Aberdeen. 
The self-registration is said to be so accurate, that 
its success was greeted with enthusiastic admira- 
tion. This continued enregistration forms an 
undulatory curve, so perfectly and distinctly 
traced, that the naked eye can easily reckon the 
innumerable vibrations, especially when it is 
divided in periods by the periodical intervention 
of a chronometer. When the sounds are very 
nearly in harmony, but not in perfect accord, 
their simultaneous resonance produces beats, and 
these beats are perfectly indicated or made known 
to the naked eye. 

ANCIENT Guiass.—Sir David Brewster, at the 
Aberdeen meeting, read a paper “On the 
Decomposed Glass of Nineveh and other Places.” 
He described the general appearance of glass in 
an extreme state of decomposition, when the de- 
composed part was so rotten as to break easily 
between the fingers, a piece of undecomposed 
glass being generally found in the middle of the 
plate. He then explained how, in other speci- 
mens, the decomposition took place around one, 


two, or more points, forming hemispherical cups, | 


which exhibit the black cross and the limits of 
polarized light. In one specimen the film was of 
great and peculiar beauty, showing a complemen- 
tary colour, by reflected and transmitted light. 
In another variety the films were filled with 
circular cavities, exhibiting beautiful colours, 
both in common and polarized light. Various 
other remarkable properties of other plates were 
described. 

BuiastTiInG OPERATIONS.—At the 


from Tredegar Iron Works, the blasting of an 


immense mass of rock, by the Tredegar Iron; been folded up and deposited in such a cairn, 


Company, recently took place. The quarry pre- | 
sents a perpendicular face*of rock, about 100 feet | 
high; and at about 60 feet from the bottom was | 
a ledge or bench of rock varying from 18 to} 
30 feet wide, and about 160 feet long. 
back of this mass, and about the centre of its | 


length, a hole, 3 inches in diameter, was bored | some eminent chemist for his opinion or experi- 
It was intended to bore | ments for the restoration of the possible record. 


to a depth of 214 feet. 
it to a depth of 30 feet, but “a twist” in the | 
hole prevented this. The hole was charged with | 


about 43 lbs. of powder, and fired by the ordinary | fixed up under the portico of the British Museum 
This had the intended | —one on ‘each side of the doorway. 
effect of creating considerable rents in the rock, | hoped that this is but a prelude to the erection of 
radiating in various directions from the hole. | drinking-fountains at every place of public resort, 


mode of squib and match. 


The next operation was to charge the hole a 
second time, and about 305 Ibs. of powder were 


poured in and fired as before; but the effect this | 


time was somewhat more extensive; the dis- 
charge of smoke, rock, Xc. from the whole repre- 
senting a volcano in miniature. About 300 to 


400 tons of rock were thrown down in huge | Esq. of Spring-hill. The fountain was cast in 
masses to the bottom of the quarry; and the| 


whole mass of rock forming the ledge moved 
throughout from top to bottom. There must, it 
is thought, have been no less than 10,000 tons 
of rock moved very considerably from its bed. 
MONUMENTAL. — Speaking of the O’Connell 
monument, the Clare Journal says: “The native 
limestone of which it is building is elegantly 
adapted for the purpose, as it retains its freshness 
to after ages, aud is superior to the Portland stone | 
in that respect, while the moulding and chiselling 
on the work are really of the finest workmanship. 
The column, when finished, will establish Mr. 
Carroll’s reputation as an architect, and one 
which he may be proud of. A few trees planted 
in the background of the column, so as to conceal 
the irregularity of the buildings in the rear, would | 
be a great improvement.” A monument has 





tassa lime- | Captain M‘Clintock spoke, on his recent return 
stone quarries, Beaufort, about three miles north | from the Arctic regions. 


At the | visible ? 


| the street. On the arch under the canopy is carved 





Mr. SHERIFF GABRIEL.—The new sheriff, who 


attainment of his present position. Mr. Sheriff 
Gabriel is the younger partner in the well-known 
firm of Thos. Gabriel & Sons, timber merchants, 
in Commercial-road, Lambeth, and is well 
qualified to discharge with credit the duties of 
his office. 

Str W. G. Armstrone’s Hypraviic MAcuHI- 
NERY AT SwanskA.—The whole extent of the 
new docks at Swansea, as well as the river float, 
‘is furnished with Sir William Armstrong’s 
j hydraulic apparatus, which opens the gates, 
| swings the bridges, works the sluices, lifts the 
| hoists, and goes through all manner of operations. 
| The extent of pipes is a mile and a half, and the 
| pressure upon them is 700]b. to the square inch. 

The hydraulic power is available for any purpose 
|for which it may be required at any point 
| throughout the entire length of the pipes. The 
ponderous dock-gates were opened by Miss Talbot, 
the daughter of the lord lieutenant, not figu- 
ratively, as is usually the case with ceremonial 
“ openings ” of this kind, but, thanks to the inven- 
tion of Sir William Armstrong, literally opened 
_by the delicately-gloved hand of a young lady of 
| eighteen, grasping the capstan, boasting for the 
nonce a silver handle. 

To Recover DamaGep Lerrers.—Mr. Alfred 
Smee, of the Bank of England, thus describes a 
process which he has successfully adopted for 
restoring the writing of letters damaged by sea 
| water :—The letter should be lightly once brushed 
| over with diluted muriatic acid, and then brushed 
over with a saturated solution of yellow ferrugi- 
nate of potash, when immediately the writing 
appears in Prussian blue. A piece of clean paper, 
| folded up, was found in one of the cairns of which 





Is it not unlikely that 
a piece of paper, unwritten upon, should have 


where no written record was found? May it not 
have really been written upon, but, owing to some 
peculiarity, either in the ink, or in the climate or 
locality, or in both, the writing has become in- 
It is to be hoped the relic was not 
thrown away, and that it will be submitted to 


Tue DrinkinG-Fountain MovEMENT.—Two 
mural fountains of white marble are being 


It is to be 


such as the National Gallery, the Parks, &c. 
|Some, we are glad to observe, are now to be 
erected in Kew Gardens, and several small ones, 
|of porcelain, have been put up at the Crystal 
| Palace. At Wellington, a drinking-fountain 
| has been opened. It is the gift of James Oliver, 





bronze, by the Coalbrookdale Company, and is 
placed in a wall near the railway-bridge, facing 
the market-place, and fixed in Grinshill stone, 
being surmounted with stone coping and orna- 
ments, executed by Mr. Mort, stonemason, and 
the whole carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Barber, surveyor. A new Gothic 
mural drinking-fountain has recently been erected 
in Trinity-street, Cardiff, and opened for public 
use. It is recessed into the wall of St. John’s 
churchyard, and is constructed with forest stone 
moulded jambs, and arched, over which is placed 
a canopy of Bath stone, carved, bearing the 
arms of the donor, and surmounted by a finial 
in foliage at some ten feet above the level of 





a verse from the book of Proverbs:—“ Let 
thy fountains be dispersed abroad, and rivers of 





been erected in the Sheffield Cemetery to the 
memory of the late Mr. John Fowler. 


are fluted columns carrying an arch surmounted 
by a frieze and cornice: behind these columns are 
pilasters, ornamented with incised work. A veiled 
head, expressing grief, forms the keystone to the 
arch, and underneath the arch and recessed 12 or 
18 inches is a circular bas relief representing a 
freshly broken tree. Below this bas relief, and 
inserted in the stone upon which it is carved, is a 
white marble tablet, bearing a short but appro- 
priate inscription. Still lower are the base steps. 
The work has been executed by Mr. Jasper Fidler, 
of Highfield, and the sculpture is by his son, pupil 
in the Sheffield School of Art. Mr. Godfrey 


= the design and models gratui- 


It is in| from the Water Company’s mains, and delivered 
the style of the “Renaissance.” On either side | 


waters in the streets.’ The water is supplied 


in a continuous stream through a group of 
aquatic flowers, carved in white marble, the 
| waste water basin and cup-stands being of the 
| same description. The pipes are so arranged that 
an extra supply is laid on through a second 
delivery pipe when required, as on market days 
and holidays. The drinking-cups are by Messrs. 
Guest & Chrimes, cast in gun metal, tinned inside, 
and in the shape of a cask. The fountain was 
designed and ‘superintended by Mr. J. E. Palmer, 
clerk of the works at the new cemetery buildings. 
It is the second which has been erected with the 
sanction of the Local Board of Health, and is a 
personal gift to the town by their surveyor, Mr. 
Waring, who also provides the water during the 


TuRkKIsH Barus.—Some time ago you gave 
particulars as to Turkish baths. 1 was in the 
Crimea and Turkey during the war, and was much 
interested in the matter of these Turkish baths as a 
physician ; and, having had practical experience of 
their efficiency in my own case, as well as of others, 
I can confidently speak well of them, and am 
seeking to know how they are constructed in all 
their details. I went over lately into Ireland, 
where there are five baths erected at Dublin, Bray, 
Cork, Limerick, and Killarney; but they do not 
resemble the Grecian style of Moorish architec- 
ture.—M.D. 

Tue Conservative Lanp Socrery. — The 
twenty-cighth quarterly general meeting was 
held at the offices, Norfolk-street, Strand, on 
Tuesday the 4th inst. Viscount Ranelagh in the 
chair. The chairman read the report of the 
Executive Committee, which stated that the 
number of shares for the quarter amounted to 
296, and the receipts to 17,123/. 11s. 1d.; for the 
financial year just ended, shares 711, receipts 
19,0227. 18s. 10d.; total since the formation of 
the society, shares 15,093, receipts 407,973/. 
14s. 5d. The total sale of land amounted to 
228,117/, 2s. 6d. 

InaUGURATION OF THE Hume MONUMENT. 
—The inauguration of the monument to the 
memory of the late Joseph Hume, took place at 
Montrose, on Saturday before last. The widow 
and sons of the deceased, says the Montrose 
Review, “ have expressed themselves as perfectly 
satisfied with the likeness which Mr. Calder Mar- 
shall has succeeded in producing, after a most 
careful study of all the existing portraits of Mr. 
Hume. The statue has been cut from a block of 
indurated Portland stone, and stands a height of 
9 feet, mounted on a pedestal nearly 12 feet in 
height, unencumbered by ornament or unneces- 
sary carving,—the right leg resting on a small 
pillar, bearing the town’s arms and name of the 
sculptor, and on which lies a mantle and a book. 
Its position towards the south completely meets 
the artist’s views, the rays of the sun being 
reflected on it during the greater part of the 
da Pad 
Aocmpanras TO Persons AND PropERty.—Mr. 
John Epps, engineer, Old Kent-road, was super- 
intending the sinking of a well in Skinner-street, 
when by some chance he fell down the aperture, 
a depth of 70 feet, having an iron crowbar in 
his hand : he fell on the pointed end, which entered 
his stomach, and killed him. At St. Mary 
Cray, a load of bricks was being conveyed across 
a viaduct on a chain, at a height of 42 feet, when 
suddenly the chain became detached, and the bar- 
row fell upon a man employed, causing a severe 
fracture near the left temple.——At Accrington, 
another life has been sacrificed in the construction 
of the new reservoir to the Accrington Gas and 
Waterworks Company, a man having been crushed 
to death, embedded in about thirty tons of earth. 
A number of men were engaged in a puddle 
trench, 30 to 40 yards from the embankment of 
the new reservoir. A shaft about 50 feet deep 
was sunk, and after it was timbered to prevent 
the sides from falling in, Mr. M’Guire, who super- 
intends the construction of the works on behalf of 
the company, called the foreman and told him to 
commence filling the shaft up, but rather than 
run any risk, to let the props remain, and puddle 
with them in. A man descended in the cage to 
the depth of 50 feet to pull the props from the 
side. Several props had been withdrawn without 
any signs of the earth giving way, and about six 
feet of puddle had been placed in the shaft. The 
deceased again descended, but scarcely had the 
cage touched the bottom, when about 30 tons of 
earth slipped from the side and fell upon the 
deceased. The shaft was entirely filled up. A 
number of men were immediately set to work to 
remove the fallen earth——A most disastrous 
and fatal explosion took place last week at a per- 
cussion cap manufactory in Whittall-street, Bir- 
mingham. Human beings,—chiefly women or 
girls,—their clothes rent from them, their bodies 
lacerated, their faces hideous with blackness and 
distortion, were thrown in all directions ; some 
with their heads hidden and crushed in the ruins, 
others jammed between pieces of timber, all ap- 
parently in the agonies of death, and all filling 
the place with their groans and cries for help. 
After some time, eighteen dead and shattered 
bodies, very few of which admitted of identifica- 
tion, were brought out of the ruins. One poor 
woman left nine orphan children to suffer from 
her loss. Many of the wounded were conveyed to 
the hospital, and many more taken to their own 
houses, Twelve or fifteen persons still remained 
unaccounted for. The cause of the explosion is a 











first year of its use. 


mystery. 











